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THE NASS MEDIA IN ADXJI/T EDUCATION: 

A REVIEW OF RECENT LITERATURE 

ABSTRACT 

This review of recent literature in the mass media 
in adult education is based on the assumption that 
the literature reflects actual practices and trends. 
It ejqjlains the difficulties in arriving at 
definitions, outlines the general trends in the uses 
of the mass media, and examines individual media 
as well as their use in the various auroas of adult 
education. References in the text comprise the 
the bibliography consisting of 120 titles, most of 
vhich have ^stracts appended to them. 



PREFACE 



On b^alf of the many adtilt educators who will use this 
liter 2iture guide, we thank John Ghliger for the talen't 
and mimy hours he has devoted to its prepara'tion. From 
a great mass of documen'ts on use of the mass media in 
adul-t educaition, assembled by the ERIC Clearinghouse on 
Adulb Edticzition, Dr. Ohliger has selected those he judges 
most useful and significant. His review is both zm 
organized guide to this body of research zuid development 
and a commentary on the problems and trends in this field. 

Many of the documents reviewed are availz^le in regtilarly 
published sources and many may be purchased in inexpensive 
microfiche or hard cc^ r^roductions from the ERIC 
Document Reproduction Service. Please read carefully 
the note on ensrail^llity of documents which precedes the 
bibliography > 

It was Rdbert Blakely vdio once observed that if we only 
used vihat we now know about best practice in adu">t 
education, our educational programs would be dramatically 
in^roved. ffhzrt we know from decades of experience aoid an 
increasing amount of research in adult educzdiion is, 
unfortunately, too often locked up in books, journal 
articles, reports, and other ephemeral documents. These 
come at us in such disparate forms and from such a 
maddening array of sources, that most adult education 
practitioners, and even researchers, singly cannot find 
what is pertinent to their problems in the disorganized 
junible of publications. 

It is this problem %diich the Educational Resources 
Information Cent^ (l^IC) of the Office of Education is 



attacking thrcmghout the field of education. A netwozk 
of 19 information 2 Ui 2 d.ysis centers collects, abstracts and 
indexes educational literature for announcement in 
Research in Bducat ion , a monthly cakalog of zOsstracts with 
instructions for ordering m«iy of the documents in 
inexpensive microfiche or hard copy reproductions . 

Research xn Rduc at ion may be Obtained from the Gov'emroent 
Pri^Qting Office for $11.00 per year ($13.75, foreign). 

The ERIC Clearinghouse on Adulte Education (ERIC/AE) , 

CO— sponsored by ERIC and Syracuse University, works as 
part of the ERIC system with three objectives: (1) to 

acquire and ^urocess adult education documents for Research 
in Education ; (2) to produce, often with the help of 
subject experts in the field, basic and current biblio- 
graphies, literature guides, reviews and other information 
analysis publications; and (3) to aid and encourage the 
development of information services in adult education 
agencies throughout the field. 

Dr. Ohliger's review of the literature on the use of siass 
media is an example of the collaboration between subject 
experts in the field and ERIC/AE staff, which we hope can 
be extended to many other areas vh6ure similar reviews can 
bring the literature of adult education a step closer to 
help improve research and practice in the field. 



Roger Dec row. Director 

ERIC Clezuringhouse on Adult Education 

107 Roney Lane 

Syracuse, New York 13210 



A REVIEW 



TEE M2^S MEDIA IN ADOLT mx:ATXOIiI: 

OF RECENT LITERATURE 

1. iNTiaaDocTXQW ^iD mssm 



This rsvierw of recsnl litarahurs on tha aiass B»edia 
in cdnlt. ^ucahion s^ikas a major aisstini^lon: the literature 

reflects actual preset ices and trends. How warranted is this 
as-susB^tion? Perhatpe publications are more } ^ke the tip of 
zm iceberg, repealing little about the act shape and 
thrust. Two problems imiaed lately present thanmelves: the 

paiucity of material on the print media and the overwhelming 
attention to television. Print media are so pervasive in 
adult education that it is almost ittf>os8ible to ctxse to 
grips with th<em. In a recent book, tCnowles quotes Bryson to 
the effect that the invention of printing "made what we now 
call adult education possible." (118:330) Of the 120 items 
reviewed here only 17 include some mention of print but 
34 examine television. 



The only way to handle these problems it. to be 
aware of them. Perhaps it is more accurate to say the the 
extsemt or the literature reveals the current interests and 
concerns of adult educators. The actual cantent of the 
literature examines the nature of problems and the rax^e 
of usage. 
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A. Definitions 



Robert Blakely says "Definitions of adult 
education. . .are as multitudinous as the autumn leaves, 
yet none satisfies many persons engaged in it. . . ^ Adult 

education czmnot be satisfactorily defined." (117:3-4) 

The same problem plagues those who attempt to define the 
relationship between the mass media and adult education. 

Take television, for example, the current heavyweight 
contender for the mass media saliency prize. Mairtin states 
flatly "Robody knows what educational television is." 

(52:24) The Ford Foundation points out "There is much con- 
fusion as to what educational television really is." (2:1) 
Cc^inon agreement is lacking because there is no consensus ^s 
to v^at the educaticxial process itself is. The continuous 
pursuit of a definition itself is more a sign of the newness 
of the af^rozich than anything else. The constant need to 
explain what you cure doing is symptomatic of an instituticsx 
in the process of establishment. 

Some educators have decided that it is fruitless 
to continue the quest. Breitenfeld writes, "1 believe that 
we have involved our.-selves with definitions of philosophic 
terms amd delineation of intangibles to the point of the 
ridiculous. Defining the 'mass media* grows tiresome, 
except as it is used as an educational tool in a seminar. . . . 
As we continue to struggle with definitions, and to wander 
about the philosophic meadov/s, I believe we neglect the 
j<*to be done. .... I hope we're not defining terms when 
the walls come tumbling down." (113 #4:2) But Rosen 
comments, "What is educational television? Perhaps this 
question seems less relevant than more basic issues regarding 
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•Sucaticmal television, such as how to use it, shell 

control it, and for vdiat purposes. And yet, one cannot really 
answ^ these questions without a definition of the tern 
'^ucationz&l television. ' It xs necessary, not as an exercise 
in pedantry, but because various educational interests—— 
Departments of Education, universities, schocl boards, 
agiencies of the Ped^al gove rnm e nt — eure involved in educa- 
tional television and the administrative and legal processes 
of working out relationships and responsibilities among them 
require a degree of consensus. . . . Realizing the coai- 
plexity of such definitions, educators, unlike administrators 
and legislators, usually steer clear of such redl^ shoals." 
(62s 87-88) 

Definitions that have been atteipbed usually say 
koo little or too raucdi. The HationsU. Univ^sity Extension 
Association defiiws it opaquely as " (1) .my broadcast or 
closed— circuit television pro gr am %i^ich provides inforam- 
tional enrichment or peri{^eral milightenment. (2) A 
^nwric teem often applied to any television program 
relPed to some form of instruction." (76s 11) The Britiidi 
Postmaster General after consultation with broadcasters 
came p with this official definition. "Educational 
talevision programs for adults are programs (other than 
school broadcasts) arranged in series and planned in con- 
sulation with pprppriate educational l>odies to help 
viewers tonmurds a progressive mastery of TOSte ^ill or 
bo% of Itnowledge." (48s 1) But, aside ^om the questions 
of waathw programs most be in series to be educational 
and must be planned "with ppropriate educational bodios," 
this definition presumes sducation is only cognitive, 
leans mors toward coneepts of formal education, and im 
lodimd in wi^ the idea of " p rn g raai " 
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Despairing of precise definitions many have settlcfd 
for rowing distinctions which attztck some of the issues 
involved. The subclass instructional television (ITV) 
has been created. Breitenfeld says that ITV is "coimnonly 
confused with the sore generic ETV. ITV is basically 
televised instruction, or the classroom format moved to a 
television studio with or without the usual group of 
students." (94:7) The Czurnegie Commission on Educational 
Television au:cepts the definition of ITV "in the general 
context of formal education," and sets up another class — 
public television. "Public television," states the 
Comsiission, "includes all that is of human interest and 
isiportance which is not at the moment appropriate or 
available for support by advertising, zmd which is not 
arranged for formal instruction." (111:1) The probleT> 
is that such distinctions leave out much that is educational. 
Wiere, for instance, does xnfonaal education fit in? 

Other more encompassing distinctions have been 
attempted . The British Standing Conference on Television 
Viewing sets up the classifications "educational" amd 
"educative." According to the Conference, "We are guided 
by a concept of education which makes it clear that we are 
concerned not on)y with the development of skills but 
with personal growth in understanding amd sensitivity; 
with enhancing the power of judgement, not with the 
diffusing of judgements; in short with the kind of education 
that enables men amd women to enlarge and interpret their 
own experience. We describe the programs which set out 
to do this in a systematic way as 'educational.' Those 
%«hich do SO as a by-product of being ' interesting ’ or ' 
'entertaining' we prefer to distinguish as 'educative'." 
(33:11) Zilk creates the distinction between "functional" 
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and " intervtional. " "Functional prc>graa» have a wide, 
but not a deep action, while intentional progTaa^ are 
destined to a limited audience but one which has a deeper 
influ^ice." (41:10) While such classificatirai systems 
have much to offer, they axe simply not "catchy" enough, 
and no one but their authors has eklopted them. 

In this paper we will accept in general whatever 
particular educators say th^s adult educaliional use of the 
mass media is. But we %ifill place es^asis on those 
exan^les which are more rigorous and systematic within the 
conventional classification sys^tons of the field. And %#e 
will try to get at the issues that make definition difficult. 

B. Utilisation 



Again we will use televisim as the prime exasg>le 
with a few illustrations drawn from other media. The 
crucial question in examining the relaticxiship of television 
to adult educjition is "Is television sufficient unto 
itself to provide a worthwhile educational experience 
or is it a necessary but not sufficient part of a broader 
process that includes other techniques for learning?" 

About the only adult educators who have fcmnd television 
•efficient by itself are those involved in foreign 
language training. Hickel cites a number of exas^les of 
the successful u»e of televi’iion alme in teaching foreign 
languages. (21: 39—52) Though even he notes that there 

is "some attempt to correlate %d.th the use of other m«aia." 

By and large the ans%rer to the crucial question 
separates the masters of the broadcasting institutions 
from those in more avowed educational institutions. The 
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Ford Foundation, generally a spokesman for the broad- 
casting point of view, does conclude, "When their 
t^**^*® television) use is significzmt, it is in coia- 
bination with other learning resources and experiences, 
such as monitors and discussion groups, special reading 
materials and exercises, zmd correspondence work. Tele- 
vision and radio are seldom effective alone . " ( 2 : 118 ) 

®ut this statement smacks of lip service, because nowhere 
in its extensive proposals does the Foundation provide for 
combining radio or television with other educational 
exper iences . 

Another powerful voice, the Carne'gie Commission 
on Educational Television, also pays obeisance to the 
idea of integration when speeiking of instructional tele- 
vision. "The Commission believes. . .that the deficiencies 
in instructional television go far beyond matters of staff 
and eguipment. It is of much greater conseguence that 
instructional television has never been truly integrated 
into the educational process. Instructicmal television, 

^^abructional radio and instructional motion pictures 
before it, lies outside the process, put to incidental 
use as ancillary material. ... in short, the Commissicm 
believes that instructional television must be regarded 
■s an element in the total educational process." ( 111 : 80 - 82 ) 
But when it comes to the sainted area of "public television," 
which presinaably includes informal adult education, the 
Conmission backs off. Johnson makes several trenchamt 
comments on the Carnegie Commission recommendations. 

What is our concept of education? (Johnson asks) Without 
<I'i*rreling over the value of the (C2urnegie) proposal for 
a Public Television Corporation, for example, much of the 
discussion in the report of the Carnegie Coonmission seems 
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to equate education. . .with the broadcasting of high 
quality progrants. Do we accept the equation? If not, 
vdiat ZKMitional educational services are necessary to 
transform a broadcast into an educational experience?" 
(103:50-51) In another paper Johnson notes, "What speaks 
loudly by its silence (in the Carnegie Report) is the 
absence of consideration for the prc^lem of linkage in 
Public Television. ... It is the (Carnegie) Report's 
locked-in response to existing patterns — despite its 
stirring words — that disquiets the adult educator, dis- 
courages the innovator, and saddens all who hope that the 
specialized services of an advanced technological society 
can somehow learn to function together." (102:10-12) 

But if the Ford Foundation zmd the Carnegie 
Commission do not spezOc out effectively for integration, 
memy other voices do. The British are considering a pro- 
posal for a "University of the Air" which would combine 
television, correspondence, listening groups, and 
residence education in degree gr venting programs. (12) 

And since 1956 the Chicago Public Schools have been 
offering credit courses for junior college students via 
television which eure combined with correspondence, 
telephone conferences, emd other educational techniques. 
McCombs notes that many research studies conducted at 
Chic 2 igo zmd elsewhere have shown "some parts of the 
teaching process are best done other than by television, 
and television is more effective when this kind of 
supplement is provided for it." (107:127) 

Hudson and Alter call for educational television 
to become part of "the community of education." (40:2) 
Dieuzide offers the hypothesis that "television is a means 



(78) 
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of stiimulatii>g innovation and initiative, but should be 
used in the frasiework of a wider effort." (39:39) Rovan 
says that "in adult education, television must be considered 
as one element of a vAiole including veurious media." (56x3) 
And Knowles claims "Hhere the newer siedia have been used 
as the primary or exclusive instruments of learning, as 
in the case of 'telecourses, ' or courses by film, their 
impact has been disappointing. ... By far the most 
creative use of the newer media has been in coobination 
with other media in integrated educational programs in 
%ihich each !3iedium reinforces the others." (118: 1-342) 

A book sponsored by the U. S. Office of Education ^states 
"Experience indicates that the most effective uses of 
television have been in situations %diere it has been 
cosbined with other activities in a total learning 
situation. " (60:5) 

Over the years UMESCO has devoted a great deal of 
attention to the need for integration. One UNESCO publi- 
cation gives the reasons for that need. "The broadczust 
media lack the spontaneous interaction of teacher and 
student; they lack the permanency of the printed work; 
they tend towards centralization zmd do not adapt them- 
selves easily to local conditions and preoccupaticms; 
they require a technical infrastructure and suitable 
maintenance. These and other limitations underline the 
iaqportance of coobining their use with other media of 
communication, and underpixming them with an organizational 
and maintenance struc^:ure." (6:14) Rene Maheu, the 
Oirector-Ceneral of UNESCO writes, "New educational 
techniques and methods, however useful in th«nselves, 
can hardly be expected to produce desirable results if 
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used alone, since no single teaching tool can serve all 
purposes. The stethods, teaching aids, media and techniques 
%rark best tc help the educator and student if they aure 
planned io form an integrated whole. Educational radio, 
television, films or programmed instruction cannot by 
themselves solve all educational tasks. ... The 
effectiveness of the new techniques depends to a large 
extent on the manner in vdiich they ruri" organized as an 
integral part of the over-all educational effort and on 
the way in vdiich reception and utilization are controlled, 
guided and organized." (109:7-8) On the basis of 
twenty-three case studies in so*venteen countries, Schramm 
and others conclude in a UKESCO study that "one of the 
reasons why a high degree of integration is so important 
Is that the effectiveness of the new media is coming more 
and more to be seen as dependent ujfon the amount of learning 
activity that goes on at the receiving end. ... It is 
not productive to think of the media as pouring content 
into viewers and listeners; a better way is to think of 
them as stimulating leeurning activity o n the p 2 urt of their 
viewers and listeners. ... The point is that, except 
in the rarest of instances, the new media cannot be counted 
on to do an adequate educational job by themselves, and 
hardly auiywhere in the world aure they being asked to do 
this. Planned guidance for pupils, practice opportunities, 
and the opportunity for two-way corar.onication if possible, 
must be built into the teaching system of which the media 
are a paurt." (109:96) And Groombridge, writing in yet 
another UEESCO pxiLlication, decides on the basis of studies 
in Canada, Czechoslovakia, and Japan: "Perhaps the most 

important conclusion to draw from the three accounts in 
this study is that television is educationally BK>st valuable 
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%i^>e!n it is QH^loy«d ms a mentber of a teaching te 2 »>, axtd 
least valuable v^en it has to sustain the entire educa^ 
tional relatimship with the viev^er. it needs to be 
thought about siuch more in tersw drznm from education 
and less as a form of broadcasting. ... The point has 
been made by Edwin 6. Cohen, on the basis of e 3 q>erience 
at the Educational Television and Radio Center: 'For 

education by television to succeed. . .it is in^>ortant 
that the actual program be reinforced bv other educational 
eaaaeariences ' . " (115:135-136) 

1. The Instituticxnal Obstacle 

The most serious obstacle to integrated utili- 
sation lies in the fact that different institutions control 
the various elements which must be combined. Johnson 
points out, "The ingredients of a con^rehensive, stulti- 
media educaticmal program for adults are usually controlled 
by separate agencies. . . . Phe task of relating these 
different media in a learning system is a formidable one 
as most cosaaunity education organizers have learned." 

(11^* 7—8) Schramm and others note that even in countries 
where all elements are imder the aegis of the federal 
government, there can be problems, "in many countries. . . 
the facilities are owned by the ministry of comnunication, 
MJd their use for schools is \mder the ministry of 
education; if they coa^>ete rather than cooper erte, the 
program will inevitably suffer." (109:95) 

Wxy is it difficult for institutions to work 
together? Power conclxides, "When you have two agencies 
cooperating — educational institutions and the mass media — 
in a common endeavor, the project itself is not always 
of siifficient concern to either party for them to be able 
to sustain the idea for very long. Each has a fear of 
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the other f^airty detenaining its objectives." (119:78) 

Hudson and iiiter state, "As in other eureas of education, 
parochialism sometiiaes inhibits full and free interaction. 
Some educational broadcasters do not fully trust the 
educators in their area, just as some educators still regard 
educational televisicm as an upsteurt movement, lacking 
true substance. Some people at both sides of the spectnsa 
deplore this state of affairs — ^vdiere it exists — ^vdiile others 
actually wish to preserve it for narrow personal reasons." 
(40:2-3) 

The fact that many times different agencies have 
worked together for common purposes, as will be noted in 
detail below, is the best proof that it can be done. 

Cassirer of UNESCO offers this ray of hope and this 
challenge. "Adult education, which traditionally is con- 
cerned with people rather than production, has a particular 
contribution to make where the producers feel generally 
lost, ignorant and isolated. Theirs is a world of output, 
while the educator seeks to conceive the totality of man 
in society. To make television a tool not of the producer 
but of man, to permit active participation of the viewer 
in the exploration mid utilization of the medivun of 
communication, remains peculiarly the challenge of the 
adult educator." (29:2) 

2. Listening Groups 

When integrative utilization is attempted two 
educational techniques are most frequently adopted. These 
are face-to-face discussion in small groups — listening 
groups, and correspondence work. The literature on 
listening groups is extensive. Ohliger has prepared a 




hiAluOxlcAl dj.Mttr^a^i. 0 n on tiieix nse in. ovttx 30 
ceontries which contains m bibliisgraphy of over 800 items. 
(25x261-291) This dissertation has bewa condiensed into a 
aonog: aph published by the Center for the Stu% of Liberal 
Education for hdnlts. (119) Other recent works include 
publicafciMis by Miller (23) , Sim (24) , inqnai (43) , and 
the Farm Forum Project Coomtittee (79) . Of the max^ 

WEESCO publications on the subject (see 25 for a list) , 
the most recent i« a case study on the Radio Eu^al Forum 
in liulia by Schramm in a three volume series called New 
Educational Me dia (106). Schramm presents a tough-mixtded 
and realistic evaluation of the inexact of discussimi and 
of the costs of operation. Like other reserirchers Schramm 
emfihasises the in^>ortance of an "adequate organizational 
and supervisory staff" to get the groups started and maintain 
them. (106:132) 

Japan is a good example of a country which recognizes 
the need for an extensive organ izaticmal structure to 
aaintain the groups. The Japanese television system, 

EBK, started vdiat it called "The MOmei's Class" in 1959. 

There are now 20,000 groups enrolling some 2,000,000 women. 
The groups vratch and then discuss television progrmas 
dealing with various problems in politics, economics, 
and social affairs. To indicate the ing>ortance of 
organization in this successful program, Hatano reports 
"Within the service area of each transmitting station, 

MHK jqxpoints a Women's Class consultant to locdc after the 
local groups. Each station also has several helpers vbo 
play a central role in organizing the womb's groups. 

Th^^ encourage the formation o^ new groups or visit 
existing groups to offer advice and help in their op^ation. 
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They arc not staff laeotbers of WHK but voluntary workers." 
(115:100) In D-enniiark the organization of groups is 
encouraged by the paying of a subsidy to "study-circles" 
utilizing radio or television. (42:14-16) An exeai^le 
of a project that did not succeed in organizing listening 
groups because it did noL heed the lesson of other pro- 
jects is the Chicago TV Junior College. Adiainistrators 
saw the need to int^ratc face-to-face discussion groups 
into the television courses offered, but their only response 
was to provide enrolled students with nataes, addresses, and 
I^one nunbers of other students. Naturally, there is 
"little evidence of the formation of active discussion 
groups." (78 (1958) :11) 

It is also iiaportant to train lay leaders of the 
groups when possible. Belgium has organized an extensive 
trainizig course for the leaders of its "tele-clubs". (27:19) 
In Togo, reports Kahnert, "Club leaders are required to 
attend a training progremi lasting two to three days. 

Leaders of existing clubs are invited to attend the training 
sessicds for leaders of naw clubs. This has the double 
advantage of providing the old leaders with a refresher 
course and of allowing them to give both the new leaders 
and Radio Togo personnel the benefit of their experience." 
(107?213) Another African countiry, Niger, provides leaders 
with two we^s training and gives them a competitive 
examination at the end of it. Radio Niger is also 
responsible for another innovation: some leaiders are 

provided with tape recorders with which to record the 
reactions of their groups. These reactions then become 
part of subsequent broadcasts to the groups, thus increasing 
the dialogue. (108:65-66) 



\ 
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In his research, Ohliger finds that: lis1:ening 
grcmps zure pari .cnlarly effective with sections of the 
population of lower educational and economic attaiimient 
than are typically attracted to adult education offerings. 
(116:248) Recent literature provides a ntnaber of exan^les 
of this principle. Radio Togo had 152 largely illiterate 
groups discussing rural economy, public health, civics, 
and social affairs early in 1966. Flzms called for 1000 si\ch 
groups by the end of 1966. (107:212) In Nig'^r there were 

42 illiterate groups discussing public affairs radio 
programs with a ceiling of 70 groups expected in 1968. 
(107:61—62) Zambia has plans "to run a number of radio 
courses, backed where possible by listening group®." (90:47) 
An elzdxjrate six year project unde.. UNESCO auspices is 
being condr^tsd in Senegal with television programs on 
l^iene and illness beamed to 500 women in ten groups, 

-»ver three quarters Illiterate. The dropout rate from the 
groups is only ten percent and there is ii^pressive evidence 
to indic'ite significant amounts of knowledge gained and 
health practices inprov^. The preliminary UNESCO report 
has these comments. "The audience apparently acquires 
knowledge, not by mechzmical conditioning but by a dia- 
lectical process: certarn parts of educational television 

programs are assimilated, some are furthei. discussed zmd some 
are rejectcsd. The discussions v4iich follow the progrznas 
are of decisive importance. It is during these discussions 
that the activating and stimulating functions of csduca- 
tional television which tzdse them beyond the zurtual subjects 
taught become apparent, amd brings xinderlying social pro- 
blems to the surface. ... Mai^ women said that their 
home hiibxts had changed as a result of their television 
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experiences, and that they were now mich more careful 
about the cleanliness of their houses amd their children. . 
.\dult education by television cannot be treated as a 
Matter of mechanical cause and effect. More likely v^at 
occurs is that the capacity for self-expression and the 
increased activity employed by the women th®aaselves in a 
continuous give— and— take with others in various social 
groups, ultimately produce a whole series of end-results.” 
(3:9-34) 

In Europe, 80 "tele— clubs" were organized around 
existing groups in Yugoslavia. (38:21) The Polish govern- 
ment finances many film and television clubs which di«russ 
the prograsis. (50:14-15) Germany hjss organized at least 
70 groups in conjunction with the televised "People's 
Universities." (31:15-16 & 28:21) Hungarian television 
uses listening groups in cultural centers to improve 
agriculture. (49:5-8) In Ehglemd groups were organized 
to discuss a series of television programs on epidemics, 
during outbreji^s of smallpox and poliomyelitis. The 

Standing Conference on Television Viewing ccmsBents 
"The discussions seem to have contributed usefully to the 
fight." (45:56) 

the United States, in addition to many public 
affairs discussion groups utilizing television, (106:26^34) 
there are other exanples. The North Carolina Department 
of Public Instruction has arranged a special television 
discussion course in conjimction with agricultural extension 
on the use of fertilizer and lime. (69) In Cleveland, 

Ohio the school system "is now engaged in producing special 

programs directed to parents gathered in viewing 
centers in the inner city." (113 #3:6) Most recently both 
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the Adult Education Association and the National 
Association for Public School Adult Education at their 
1967 conventions passed a resolution calling on the new 
Public Broadcasting Corporation to "give major attention 
to the public educational utilization aspect of public 
broadcasting via such techniques as viewing (listening) 
groups." The resolution also called upon the new corporation 
to "provide necessary staff and financing to make educa- 
tional utilizaticm by citizens possible." (113 #1:2) 

After a UEffiSCO study of broadcast education in 
three countries, Grooi^ridge gives this summation of the 
i®*P*ct of listening groups. "By combining television zmd 
group viewing, it is possible to exploit the capacity of 
the medium to stimulate large numbers of people (at a low 
per capita cost) , by presenting to them national and inter- 
national experts, and materials using all the film and 
studio resources, zmd to combine that capacity for stimulus 
with tiie dynamic influence of the small group. . . . There 
can be little doubt that the effectiveness of the programs 
was reinforced, in some ways actually released, by the way 
in \#iich they were viewed and then discussed." (115:137-138) 

3. Correspondence Study 

Next to the listening group, combination of mass 
media with correspondence study is most popular. Schreomn 
gives these reasons. "The coi^ination of broadcasts 
correspondence study is clearly an effective one — ^more 
effective than either of the con^>onents alone, because 
broadcastirg can supply the personal note, the motivation, 
and the time schedule v»hich aure roost difficult to handle 
Ijy correspondence, and correspondence can supply the two-way 
communication betinreen student and teacher which broadcasting 
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lacks. Broadca3t.-correspcmdence education is also 
apparently an economical way of teaching. . . . r reover, 
it seems able to rescue stxidents for further education and 
higher training, when without it such students would be 
lost to education, zmd education to them." (106:161) 

According to ffedemeyer and Childs an impressive study of 
the coobination ' s value was conducted at the University of 
Oklahoma. "Thuraan ffliite and Chester Williams. . .who 
devised the White-Williams Rating Scale, recently used the 
scale to analyze the effectiveness of correspondence study 
and audio-visual techniques, separately and together, in 
teaching. The scale lists ten b 2 usic criteria of good teaching 
and rates the methods analyzed on a four point scale. 

The total nusber of points possible on the scale (for a 
perfect rating on all ten criteria) is 40. Correspondence 
study rated separately by White and Williams garners 25 
points; audio-visual teaching rated separately garners 
23 points. Combined, however, the two methods achieve a 
rating of 33." (85:52-53) 

But despite its value there is evidence that the 
use of television with correspondence is declining in the 
United States. In 1956 the Radio-TelevisicHi Committee of 
the Correspondence Study Division of the National University 
Extensron Association surveyed its member institutions. 
Seventeen university correspondence study departshents 
reported that they were carrying on experimentation in 
televised instiruction. (85:42) A similar study conducted 
by the NUEA in 1966, ten years later, indicated that only 
ten universities were coebining television with 
correspondence. (87) Wedemeyer and Childs offer bis 
i>:^lanation for the xxniversity *s reluctcince to use the 
approach. "The group of professional television educators 
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that had coiae into being to develop and ^>erate educa— 
tional-instructional-television tended to see televisio>n 
as an instruct i^al method. Corresp<mdence educators, 
however, tended to regard television as a means of enriching 
corresp<»idence instruction. The television specialist, in 
brief, regarded his s»ediura as a 'mass' medium. He was 
concerned with the production of courses or instructional 
pro^ams which would reach the largest number of students 
and which would minimize adaptation to individual needs 
follow-up. Response communication from students was 
at a minimiro, often only a final examination. The corres- 
pondence educator, on the other hand, saw television in 
the same category as any other visual aid. He, too, was 
interested in reaching the leurgest nund>er of students, but 
he regarded each as an individual, and, consistent with 
the traditions of correspondence study, plauined to follow-up 
carefully, adapt materials as needed, require full two-way 
connmnication, zmd maintain academic stemdards at least 
coi^>ars^le to those currently maintained in class and 
correspondence activities." (85:42-43) 

There zure, however, a number of exasi^les of the 
combined use of mass media zuid correspondence in the 
United States which it is fruitful to examine further. 

The Chicago TV Junior College includes correspondence work 
in its credit offerings. (78) From Septenber 1956 until 
the ®id of 1965 almost 100,000 individuals registered at 
the TV College, a^ccounting for over 145,000 course 
registrations. (107:101) The International Correspondence 
Schools in Philadelphia plan to include FM multiplex radio 
as part of a broader educational program through which to 
reach students for a number of courses. (103:8-9) The 
Articulated Instructional Media (AIN) project of the 
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University of Wisconsin Extension uses radio, tapes, slides, 
and telephones in its hooie study courses. (103:43) Also 
in Wisconsin, Wederoeyer and Childs report "The pacing 
and Baotivating effects of telefilras used with correspondence 
study were clearly identified in the WisccHisin Physics 
Film Evaluation Project (1957-1959). . . . While corres- 
pondence students who used the films did not achieve quite 
as highly as regulzu: correspondence students, the difference 
in achievement between the two groups was slight. Stvdents 
who used the films, however, showed a higher completion 
rate, completed more rapidly, made fewer errors in assign- 
naents, and required less of the correspondence instructor's 
time in commenting on zmd evaluating assignments." (85:46—47) 
Correspondence cotirses have been developed to go along with 
"Continental Classroom" broadcast over NBC. ^95:43) 

Kansas State University has conbined radio and corres- 
pondence successfully in a course called "The Appreciation 
of Music." (85:46) Finally, in the United States, in 
1959-1960 a course in Audio-Visual Education was offered 
as in-service training for teachers combining television 
and cor r espond^ce . The course was offered in six states 
with the cooperation of ten universities. Wedesieyei* and 
Childs comment "A number of tea^rhers disenrolled after the 
course began because they objected to doing anything but 
viewing the television lessons. This reaction is probably 
an exasq>le of the expectancy of passivity that television 
teaching sometimes evokes in students. ... It may also 
be an unintended but nevertheless critical evaluation of 
much of the teax:hers' previously experienced television 
instruction which did not challenge the teachers with 
rigorous program learning experience." (85:47-48) 
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There appeeurs to be greater interest in combining 
correspondence with the mass media in other countries of 
the world. Japan provides the most striking exeunple. 

Since 1951 the Japanese broadcasting syst^, NHK, has 
been offering broadcasts to accoo^emy high school corres- 
pondence work. By 1963 a majority of the subjects in the 
high school curriculum were covered by broadcasts; the 
same subjects, usually with the same teachers, were broad- 
cast on both radio and television. Six additional courses 
%irere zvlded in 1965, and eight additional subjects are to 
be added to meet the requirements set by the Ministry of 
Education. In 1965 over 13,Q00 students were enrolled 
with more tham fifty percent of them factory workers. 
(106:137-140) Schrswt and others note "Japanese officials 
say that they regard the ccmd>ination of broadcasts with 
correspondence stxidy as a very powerful one. The broad- 
casts help to motivate the students, make regular their 
work habits, explain difficult points to them, amd give 
them a flavor of classroom education they would otherwise 
miss. ... Unlike most instructional television through- 
out the world, these broadcasts are considered not as 
supplementary but as essential to the course: the corres- 

pondence students in effect attend class by listening to 
or viewing the MHK programs." (109:46 & 106:139) 

Use of the combination is growing in Africa. In 
Nairobi, Kenya, the Extra-Mural Depaurtraent of the University 
College offered a course in Economics in 1965 integrating 
television and correspondence. One-hundred and sixty adults 
registered. Kenya now has plauis for teacher training via 
correspondence linked with radio and television. (86:60-63) 
In Ugauida the Extra-Mural Department of MaOcerere University 
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prasented a course by correspcmdence 2 md television on 
the subjctct of "Good Letter Writing." A survey showed 
that those correspondence students who wahched the tele- 
vision progras» achieved better results than those vdio 
did not. (86:109) Bdstroem in a study of African education 
conmissioned by the Dag Banssarskjoeld Foundation concludes 
"The realities of the (African) situation call for a method 
of mass education that is relativ^ely effective and economical 
in terms of manpower and finance. One of the very few 
feasible answers to this is a system of correspondence 
instruction supplemented with radio broadcasts, group study, 
residential courses, itinerant tutors and other face-to-face 
teaching facilities when and where possible. . . . 
Correspmidence education, linked with radio broadcasts asid 
face-to-face teaching to the detent and in the we^ conditicms 
allow, is therefore nothing of only peripheral interest to 
modem Africa. As one of the very few vehicles of economical, 
effective ouiss education, and mie which has already proved 
its value in many parts of the world for the past half- 
century or more, it should have a vital role to play in 
African education." (86:17,43) 

In 1965 in England a combination of corresp(»td«ice 
and television was utilized for a course in statistics. (11) 
In the same year a coad>ined course was offered in Economics. 
(18) Late in 1965 and early in 1966 a combined course 
%#as presented for voluntary and professional social workers. 
(14) Correspcmdence also figures in the British proposal 
for a "University of the Air." (12) Zn Bolland a corres- 
pondence course in basic language used television for 
feedback purposes. (21:36-38) In Argentina 4,500 adults 
enrolled in fashion and electrician courses combining 
television with correapondence. (53:8) In Manitoba, 
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Canada, a television course combined with correspondence 
was given in farm accounting. Siemens concludes on the 
basis of research st-\dy that a significant difference 
was shown in knowledge gained and adoption of practices 
between those who were actively involved in the corres- 
pondence portion and those who just viewed the television 
programs. ( 68 : 26 - 27 ) 

What is the future direction of the combination 
of correspondence with the mass media? Wedemeyer and 
Childs look at it this way. "Suppose we are convinced that 
the great power of television is to motivate the s ident, 
exj'licate the content, and pace the learning. (To 'pace' 
learning is to set a standard rate for completir.g learning 
experiences. In regular correspondence stiKJy, the student 
paces himself since he is encouraged to go at his own rate. 
When television, radio or teacher-visitation becomes a part 
of correspondence learning, the instruction as in a class 
IS 'paced.') in designing a correspondence course to be 
cont)ined with television, we might then decide that the 
television medium will be used only for those purposes. . .to 
ijotivate student interest, to motivate student activities 
(reading, writing, reporting, discussing, evaluating, 
criticizing, cougar ing, selecting, judging, solving pro- 
blems, understanding, etc.). . . . Much experimentation 
and research is still needed in the search for the roost 
effective way of conbining the meiss media with the indivi- 
dualized, tutorial methods of correspondence study. The 
possibilities are so great, however, and the need through- 
out American education is so pressing, that there is clearly 
an obligation for television, radio and audio-visual s 
specialists in education to join as quickly as possible 
the correspondence educators to hammer out new techniques. 
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Propo«al«, such as those made by a joint report of the 
Correspondence Study and Audio-Visual Divisions of the 
National University Extension Association, for the broad 
testing of correspondence study combined with television, 
^ould receive sui^port. Funds should also be provided 
for research and experimentation in the use of radio and 
films." (85:51-53) 

4- The Systems Approach 

The ultimate in the integration of the mass media 
with education occurs when v*at is called "the systems 
approach" is applied. The National Dniversitj' Extension 
Association defines the z^oach this way. "An integrated, 
prograimoed complete of instructional media, machinery, and 
personnel whose cowpements are structured as a single unit 
with a schedule of time and sequential phasing. Its pur- 
pose is to ensure that the coo^nents of the organic %diole 
will be available with the prc^>er characteristics at the 
proper time to contribute to the whole system, ai nd iq 
doing fulfill the goals which have been established." (76:13) 
Schramm and others provide this elaboration. "Essentially 
the s:rstems approach involves viewing any productive system 
as a whole in order to examine how its productive process 
function in relation to its resource 'ii^uts* and its 
•outputs'. . . . Tlu 2 hallmark of this approach is that 
it views any particular way of solving a pr^lein, or 
pursuing an objective or of getting certain work done, as 
a cc^erent 'system', in the same sense th^t: an engineer 
uses the term, it perceives a system not as a static 
structure but as a dynamic, well-organised and integrated 
process, having four main features: objectives, ii^ts, 

process (methods), and ou^iuts." (109:162-164) 
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Johnson qualifies the af^roach and provides an 
example from his experience with the Metroplex project 
in St. Louis which combined television with listening 
groups and the use of printed materials. "Not technology 
but the integration of educational materials, each with a 
carefully defined role, is the core of the systems approach. 
Most programs that appear to achieve this integration are 
actually assesd^lings of independently operated progrzsns 
revolving around a central theme and carried on in loose 
coordination within a given time span. They are valuable 
indeed and the whole is somewhat greater than the sum of its 
parts. But they are a far cry from a learning system in 
operation in the community. . . . The feature that made 
the Metroplex Asseudsly operation unique was the fact that 
the persons responsible for developing the different parts 
of the total program met together to agree on progrzun 
objectives, underlying concepts, main issues to be raised, 
and value conflicts in existence in the community. Each 
feature of the total program was so carefully related to 
each other part that no one part duplicated the function 
of another, yet all were in harmony insofar as the objectives 
of the program were concerned. i do not know of any other 
television program whose producer has gone through this 
kind of combined operation before turning to his unique 
responsibilities, it is difficult to apply the learning 
system approach to the informal education of large numbers 
of adults. . .yet, until we learn to do so, this writer 
remains convinced that we shall not make the massive impact 
which is essentia . to any real shift in piiblic attitudes 
• Only vihen the whole of a community — in^^eed, 
the whole of an organized society — is seen as the client 
and informal educational programs for adults respond to 
that concept, will education begin to mzOce its full con- 
tribution to the shaping of an informed and rational public 
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opinion. Only then will television realize its full 
educational potential." (114:7-9) 

Other possible exaaiples of the application of the 
"systems approach" have occurred in England. Wiltshire 
and Bayliss provide a coo^lete description of how tele- 
vision, listening groups, correspondence, and print media 
were confined in the offering of a course on Bconoraics. (18) 
Also Bancock and Robinson present an extensive discussion 
of the same combination of elements in a course for social 
workers. (14) And the British proposal for a "University 
of the Air" that would integrate television, correspondence, 
listening groups, and residence education, may be yet 
another exeui^le. (12) 

C. The Dangers of Technology 

A minor theme that pervades the literature is 
the consider art ion of the possibility that there are real 
dangers in technology— specif ic ally arising from some of 
the new media of communication. When combined in learning 
some feel the effect could be guite frightening. 
Rovan states flatly "Television is capable of becoming a 
social sickness. ... Too large a dose of television can 
kill." (26:4-5) However, in another article Rovan does 

this point of view slightly. "It is not television 
which creates a passive attitude, but bad television 
encourages this attitude in a sick society. ... Every 
society has the television it deserves, but television 
deserves a better kind of society." (54:6) Palmeri sees 
this hideous possibility, "r.f, in fact, a so-called 
painless way of learning were to prevail, it could not be 
assumed that twenty-five years from now people would know 
how to read (as we understand the term). Indeed, if science 
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and technology were to advance nmch more in this fieJ 
there would be the distinct possibility of creating a 
mentality ti/hich would d^nzmd answers to specific questions 
by merely dialing certain letters on certain mzKrhines — 
a process of 'learning', which has absolutely nothing to 
do ^ith education.'' (85:50) 

The problem with most att 2 K:ks on technology is 
that they never get very specific about the exact character 
of the danger. Bailor an, however, states that it is a 
function of the level of education ct the viewer. He 
writes "The lower the level of education of the viewers, 
the ezisier they let thaaselves be influenced by mass media." 
(80:39) The answer, of course, is to raise the level of 
the viewers' education. The originators of the Chiczigo 
TV Junior College were concerned that television adds "an 
inordinate measiire of credibility zmd aun -srity to the 
teacher's statements in some situations." (78 (1958): 3-4) 
They therefore took the precaution of getting television 
teachers to carefully distinguish between opinion zmd 
verifi^le fzK:t in their presentations. 

Some writers, while aware of the problem, tzdce a 
more szmguine point of view. Knowles writes "Unquestionzibly 
the newer media of mass ccmmunications have had a tre- 
mendous influence on the continuing leznrning of zuiults, 
although their specific effects are difficult to prove or 
measure by rcsezurch. No doubt some of these effects have 
be^ positive and some have been negative, as evaluated 
by adult educators and social philosophers. But the net 
effect seems to be in the direction of producing an environ- 
ment more conducive to continuing learning." (118:334-335) 
And a book called Educ at ional Television : The Next Ten Yezurs 

contains this flat statement. "The standardization atnd 
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conformity feared by some educators is no more a serious 
threat from television than it has been from the textbook.** 
(60:20) Finally. Heierhenry believes that the opposition 
to television — because it does not provide feedback, dis- 
cussion, or participation — is based on a failure to use 
television properly, and not on faults inherent in the 
medium itself. In fact, it is his belief that the whole 
new movement toward personalization and humanization of 
teaching will be aided by television rather them harmed 
by it. (60:20) 

The most realistic conclusion se«ns to be that, 
indeed, there are dangers in the new media. However, these 
very media are such powerful educational tools, that their 
demgers can be eliminated at the same time their powers 
Hure enhanced by combining them with other educational 
techniques such as the listening group and correspondence 
study which provide the necessary face-to-face or 
individualized situations. 

D. Char acter ist ics of Learners 

Finally in this introductory section, amother way 
of looking at the relationship of mass media to adult 
education is to examine it from the point of view of the 
potential learner, "^n 1966 a mcissive interview study of 
Pzit terns of Adult Information Seeing was cocopleted by 
Parker and Paisley for the U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. Parker and Paisley conclude that 
mass media "can be considered as the most frequently used 
source of ’ self— instruction ' in our society (as con^ 2 ured 
Vrxth non— media adult education courses and interpersonal 
influences) . More than two— thirds of the respondents 
were able to cite relevant content in newspapers, magazines, 
and on television, when asked what 'readily availedsle and 
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practical education* they thought was provided by each 
nediuiB. Whether or not adult education administrators 
consider the mass media as educational chzmnels, it is 
clear that their potential 'audience* is willing to view 
the media in that way. . . . Level of education is the 
single most powerful predictor of media use for information. 
The preceding dxscussions of individual media have shown 
that those sources commonly associated with information — 
newspapers, magazines, ncai-fiction and reference books, 
and libraries — are more frequently sought by adults with at 
least some e3q>osure to college them by adults who terminated 
their formal education at high school graduation or earlier. 
In addition, greater education implies more specific use 
of educational el^nents within mctdia (e.g. , documentary 
television programs." (1:167-170) 

In regard to other specific characteristics of 
learners, the Parker and Paisley survey notes 
that wommi are about twice as likely as men to be interested 
in lessons on television. (1:35) This finding is confirmed 
in an earlier study by Winick that educational television 
viewing tends to be a feminine activity. (21:265) Winick 
also states that, in general, "it appears likely that 
attitudes toward educational television are essentially 
related to attitudes towzurd education on the one hand and 
toward the television medium on the other, rather than on 
a perception of the emalgam of the two." (20:266) 

One more study is applicable here. In 1967 Howard 
conducted a series of interviews in one county to determine 
*^titudes toward the home economics corponent of agri- 
cultural extension. Howard reports "Each woman interviewed 
was asked to select the media by which she preferred to 
receive information through the (home economics) extension 
program. 76.9% indicated that they preferred mass media. 
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rad IQ r tdcvisiOA and tri6 n^ws roiuinn. 1 < >* prefer 
individual contacts — home and office calls, telephone, 
pcrrsonal and news letters. o.lx were interested in specific 
and general n'eet mgs .** (72:41^ All these st ud les thus 

ind icate that there is a mass i ve aud i ence ava i 1 able for 
auult education tnrough the mass media. 
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II. THE MEDIA 



A. General Mass Media 

Very little of the literature treats the mass 
media as a whole or conqpares various media's adult educa- 
tional effects. Everly is w»:>rking oa a dissertation 
examining all the mass media in relation to continuing 
education instruction. In a prelimineury report Everly 
states "With 1,244 course offerings and 1,685,058 parti- 
cipants between January 1962 and July 1967, a beginning 
has been made In the use of mass media as a tool for 
continuing education instruction. These efforts involved 
at least 164 separate institutions in 44 states plus 
national and regional endeavors. Trends indicate a further 
growth potential with adequate staffing and financial 
resources. However, if soiaething were to happen tomorrow 
to wipe out all continuing education instruction via the 
mass media the main institutions of continuing education 
would h irdly know it were gone. . . . Mass media have 
made public what has prevailed relatively unnoticed in 
continuing education previously — ^mediocrity in teaching. 
This disdain for the mediocrity of much that appears today 
via the mass media should be directed at the educator who 
can control this quality, not directed toward his tool 
which has no control over what is fed through it as con- 
tinuing education instruction. . . . The most cofonon 
suggestion for improvement of present course offerings 
was to increase the involvement of participants. Other 
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findings cited in the study support the view that the 
need for interaction varies according to the participant's 
identified goals. The siore specific the goal and the more 
highly motivated the learner, the less the need for inter- 
action." (113 #5: 2-3) 

Miller reports a Canadian research study comparing 
the impact of live presentation, radio, television, and 
print media. "The basic design of the experiment con- 
sisted in the simultaneous presentation of the same lecture 
to four groups: a studio audience; a radio group, who 

heard it over a loudspeaker; a television group, who viewed 
a conventional set; a reading group, who had mimeographed 
copies of the lecture to read at their own pace, but only 
for the length of time it took to deliver the lecture. . . . 
Immediately after the lecture, each group wrote an objective 
multiple-choice examination on its content. The same 
questionnaire was adsiinistered eight months later. . . . 
(After both tests) the mean score of the television audience 
was significantly better than that of the radio group. 

The score of the radio group was in turn significantly 
better than that of the reading group. No significant 
differences were found between the reading and studio 
groups." (115:49) 

Verner smd Gubbels conducted cm experiment exploring 
the adoption of innovations by dairy farm operators in a 
portion of Canada. They find that "at the awareness stage, 
the mass (media) sources were the most import 2 mt and con- 
stituted about 55% of all the sources reported. This use 
of mass sources showed a sharp decline to the interest 
stage, followed by a gradual drop in use to the trial stage 
and no use of mass sources reported at the adoption stage. 
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Tbxv us<i pa:t^ 0 ]:n of mass sou£*ces Is consxsfsnf wxfh 
previous research." (89:32) 

B. Televlsiop and videotape 

There is some discouraging evidence zQsout educa- 
tional i^>act of television. The Morse Communications 
Center at Brandeis University has heen conducti>ig surveys 
every two years on the variety of educational televisicxi 
l^®9^***ing. The latest survey indicates that programsiing 
for the college-adult instruction audience decreased between 
1964 and 1966 from fourteen to nine percent. (22:47) An 
official position paper by the Adult Education Association 
of the U. S. A. notes that "a ma^jor shortcoming (in adult 
education) is the limited use which has been made of 
educational television." (112:10) This finding has been 
backed up by a national sasc^le survey conducted by the 
Haticmal Opinion Research Center. The survey finds that 
television has apparently failed to make much of an impact 
as a medium of adult instruction. Only 1.5% of all courses 
studied dtirir^ (1961-1962) had been through television 
only 290,000 adults were estimated to have followed an 
educational course on television during this time. From 
some points of view, this would represent a sizeable number 
of adult students, but it by no mecuis came close to the 
1,750,000 adults estimated to have taken correspondence 
courses over the same period of time. Indeed, when we 
®^®luate the ma^or hoote- study forms, television classes 
are still very much overshadowed by correspondence courses." 
(110:4) The Carnegie Commission believes that "with minor 
€£xceptions, the total disappearances of instructional 
television would leave the educational system fundamentally 
unchanged. Even the claims made for instructional television 
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by its raost passionate defenders are in their essence 
defeatist. It is maintained that students learn as well 
from television as by conventional means, or that tele- 
vision can educate more cheaply. Such stat^ents scarcely 
intimate that there is a powerful new medium of communi- 
cation capable of making its own impress upon the process 
of education." (111:80-81) 

The Ford Foundation states that "non-commercial 
television plays a much more import 2 mt role in other 
countries, such as Britain, Canada, Germany, Japan, and 
Sw»4den, that it does in the United States." (2:101) But 
even in other countries the picture may not be so rosy. 

The Director-General of UHESCO characterizes the educational 
use of television throughout the world as "marginal". (109:8) 
This is the picture in Canada according to the annual report 
for 1967 of the Ceuiadian Association for Adult Education. 
"Except in Quebec, where both the universities and the 
provincial government are heavily engeiged in educational 
television programming using private stations and the 
Canadiam Broadcasting Corporation, activity in adult edu- 
cat'^onal television has declined in recent yeeurs." (Il3 #5:8) 
Miller believes that "possibly the main difficulty in the 
development of educational television for adults in 
Canada is a generally negative attitude that prevails 
among educators." (115:50) 

VOiy, generally, is television so little used for 
adult education? The greatest reason is probably because 
there auce so meuiy unresolved issues about television's 
character zmd potential usefulness. Groombridge believes 
that these are some of the important issues. "Which of 
the different purposes of adult education can successfully 
be realized in television programs and how should such 
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programs be made available — on specialized edncabional 
channels or general chemnels? Whab are the best ways of 
using limited channels zmd limited time? For What kinds 
of midiences — large and vmdifferentiated, or small but 
specific? Under what conditions 2 ure viewers most successfully 
conveirted into students? In what ways should educational 
programs be coordinated with the educational system, and 
whose final responsibility should they be — the broadczisti^r ' s 
or the educationist's? Hhat forms of collaboration between 
broadcMters and educationists maximize the value of pro“ 
grams for students? What are the obstzKrles to effective 
connun icat ion through television and what C 2 m be done to 
overcome them?" (115:15) 

The fact that television is so heavily regarded 
as a medium for entertainment creates a problem in the 
minds of some authors. Johnstone zmd Hivera state, "it 
may be that television hais come to be identified by the 
Americem public almost exclusively as a Btedium of light 
entertainment, and, if this is true, then it might also be 
that no matter how much instructional fare were suKie 
available on the medium, it would still be preferred for 
other purposes, and other sources would still be regai.ied 
as more appropriate for systematic learning." (110:55) 

On the other hand, Breitenfeld feels that adult educators 
should take advantatge of the entertairaoent aspect of 
television. Breitenfeld writes, "Cooperation between 
educators and showmen is vital to the development of 
balanced educational programming policies. Unfortunately, 
educators often cling to a mysterious 'dignity' emd the 
conbination of entertainment with the transcendmit aims of 
adult education is difficult to effect. . . . The 
possibilities are endless, and the results could be 
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phenoinenal, if the leaders in educational broadcasting 
realize that entertainment smst be an important factor in 
most educational programs." (46:5) Yet, amother adult 
educabor, Alan Thomas, executive director of the Canzuiian 
Association for Adult Education, believes "The simple fact 
is that the logic of truly instructional television is 
opposed to the logic of entertainment television. Despite 
lots of brave attempts to combine them, they can't be com- 
bined on the szuoe chemnel, and efforts to do so have declined 
in the face of frustration and contradiction. The enter- 
tainment pattern is to attract as many people as possible 
to the screen and keep the?, for as many consecutive hours 
or half-hours as possible. The result is a lessening of 
distinctive features, and the attempt to combine enter- 
tainment with edification, either in the same block of 
programs or within programs themselves. . . . The 
instructional pattern is the opposite. In this case, a 
specialized audience, drawn by a specialized interest, is 
selected and maximized, to the extent that less specialized 
interest in the area is actively discouratged from viewing. 
When the portion devoted to this interest is finished, 
this audience is chased away by the fact that for the next 
portion of time a totally unrelated specialization is 
introduced. It is easy to see that not only the practical 
probl^ns of information, production, and presentation in the 
tw cases are quite different, but that one pattern actively 
interferes with the other." (62:56) 

The literature also reveals disagreement on how 
rigorous a television program must be to be considered 
"educational." For instance, Hudson and Alter state that 
"the word "educational' is used in its broadest meaning, 
and does not refer to instruction, but rather to the wide 
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area of personal growth, enrichment, emd enjoyment that is 
usually termed 'culture'.** (40:1) However, Puglisi vnrites, 
I do not consider so-called cultural programs as adult 
education programs, and consider the latter as of three 
kinds, namely: programs designed for specific social 

groups, to satisfy their special needs; educational programs 
which have an instructional purpose in the psychological, 
moral and social sense; and programs dealing with social 
and psychological problems." (58:44) Groombridge takes 
a more all-inclusive point of view when he claims that 
generally "television is. . .a profoundly educational medium. 
It socializes viewers, in the social psychologists sense, 
and is often at its most influential when at its least 
self-conscious. If the values underlying the program 
output as a whole are philistine values, then this is of 
more social and educational consequence than cmy short 
segments of off-peak enlightenment. . . . When the 
creative qualities of intelligence, curiosity, wonder, or 
imagination are at work, then many programs in the general 
output will educate more effectively than a purpose-built 
educational series. . . . There is value in the claim 
that all television educates. But there are major 
differences between programs that happen to educate and 
programs deliberately intended and designed to do so. . . 

It is natural for e.ucators to want the best time for 
educational programs and they may suspect that advocates 
of the timings are irresponsible opportunists who care 
overmuch about audience size. On the other hand, when 
general channels are used, there is a matter of equity to 
be considered. Should preference be given to most viewers 
when most viewers are available to watch, or should it be 
given to that select mxnority who want to improve their 
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mastery of the abacus? It is not a trivial question. 
Television has many social obligations to meet. Educa- 
tional series located in designated educational channels 
will attract a self-selecting audience, strongly motivated 
and not requiring too much seductiveness in the presentation 
of programs. Series placed in the general output might 
arouse the ciiriosity of wider circles of viewers emd tempt 
them into an educational experience." (115:12-13, 132) 

There are some strong and hopeful voices in the 
wilderness. Both Miller and the National Association of 
Educational Broadcasters suggest many adult education 
uses of television in cocnnentir^ on recent Ford Foundation 
proposals. (16:24 & 17:43) Thomas sounds this forceful 
note. "What could be done? There can be no doxobt that 
instruction of a very high order can be carried out over 
television. With proper on- and off-air organization, 
teaching and learning can have access to the best resources 
for demonstration and elaboration imaginable, far greater 
than available in any classroom. Whafs more, experiments 
in England now indicate that on a large enough scale, 
that is, a scale made possible by television, instructicm 
becomes cheaper than handling it in the conventional way. 
Television creates new student bodies and new learners in 
the way that the printed word did during and after the 
Renaissance. Not only that, it provides the key instrument 
for relating learning to community and social action, the 
context in which the great bulk of adult learning has 
always taken place. Experiments in urban problems, 
demonstrated in the United States some years ago, remain still 
as successful experiments, aching to be given regular 
encouragement and function." (62:59) And Wiltshire and 
Bayliss provide a powerful reaison for adult educators to 
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keep trying. "If television is to teach it must reach 
out beyond cne screen and engage its vievrers in some 
planned process of lezurning. ... It is important that 
we should try to do this and keep on trying, for in our 
home-centered society the television set is for most people, 
one of their main windows on the world. Adult e iucators 
must learn to use it, not only because it enables js to 
speak to more people more quickly but also because it 
enables us to speak to people whom we should never reach by 
our normal methods of recruitment — people for whom ‘rae- 
iookiivg-at-the-telly ' is a normal and acceptable role, but 
'rae-a-student-in-a-clztss ' is not." (I3r5) 

That offshoot of television, videotape, is just 
beginning to capture the attention of adult educators. 
Cunningham says that videotape can be "zm extremely 
valui^le tool." (105:332) He provides scmie simple 
suggestions for its use by adult educators. Stoiler 
recommends its use in sensitivity training. (74) Payne 
believes that videotape "adds a new technique to the ♦■rainers' 
store of alternative devices from which he can draw in 
creating new learning designs but should not become the 
central theme zuround which all future designs roust be 
created." (92:25) 

C Film 



Probably the most worthwhile item in the recent 
literature for adult educators interested in using films 
is a work edited by Limbacher in 1967. Called Usinc Films, 
P^'®^®nts a number of helpful chapters including one on 
the utilization of films for adult discussion groups. (61) 

A Foreign Policy Association pamf^let also contains a number 
of suggestions for film discussion purposes. (67) 
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There is relatively little cosciaent in the current 
literature on the value of film for adult education. A 
IHJESCO publication entitled Mass Media in Adult Education 
concludes that "film allc««rs to a much greater extent than 
television intensive individual work with a group." (80:44) 
Ivancevich and Donnelly report on a study in which thirty 
training directors from small, medium and large size firms 
were asked to rate seven processes (lecture, conference, 
programmed instruction, role playing, sensitivity training, 
television, films) in terms of knowledge zicquisition- 
Films t:iec vith conference for second place. Ivemcevich 
and Donelly state, "It can be seen that the training 
directors have a fairly realistic and accurate opinion about 
which training methods are most and least effective as far 
as knowlec^e acq[uisition is concerned." (93:666-667) 

Palmer i believes that film shares a basic weakness with 
television and radio which is^irs their effectiveness as 
teaching media. Palmer i writes, "This weakness is really 
inherent in hijman beings and therefore cannot be overccmie 
until science and technology succeed in cnamging us into 
robots. Learning is byaed on understanding. While reading, 
the best of us — no matter how well-intentioned, physically 
fit and mentally alert— very often fail to grasp the meaning 
of a passage here and there, it is soiaetiroes necessary to 
read the same passage, the sarnoe chapter, several times to 
coo^nr^end it. Because they cemnot stop. . .movies. . 
cannot replace the book or the study guide. . .for real 
learning." (85:50) Lyle notes a use of films in Algeria 
for in-service teacher training that attempts to overctaae 
this weakness. A brief segment of the film is shown followed 
by discussion then the segment is repeated. (107:163) 
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Soiae of the literature exantines the possihility of 
increasing the effectiveness of films by confining their 
use with other processes. Wedemeyer and Childs believe 
that films "may play a Icurge part in invigorating corres- 
pondence study for both individuals and groups." (85:46) 
They call for more funds to conduct research into cofidiining 
films with correspondence. (85:53) Koblewska-Wioblowa 
and Koniczek report on the combination of films with 
listening groups in Poland financed by the government. 
(50:14—15) Rovan notes the use of films in collaboration 
'^ith tape recording, print media and television in Germany 
and Fr«*nre. (26:7-9) Whitted and others describe a 
completely automated multi-media self-study program for 
teaching electronic skills that brings together films 
with tape recordings, slj.des, programmcKi text and other 

media. (98) Other examples in the literature of the 
combined use of films with other processes include those in 
a ccwraminity action training program (88), military training 
(70) , the training of hospital service personnel (113 #4:8), 
and public affairs. (113 #3:4) 

O. Radio 



Of the 120 publications surveyed for this review 
sixteen deal with radio in adult education. Somewhat 
over half of these items examine radio for adult education 
in the underdeveloped areas of Africa, Asia, and Latin 
Several of the publications on underdeveloped 
areas explore the use of listening groups in connection 
with radio. Schramm evaluates and describes the Radio 
Rural Forum in India. (106:132) Lefrance details the Radio 
Clubs in Niger. (108:43) Lefrance also explains the use 
of "radiovision" in Niger. (108:43) "Radiovision" is uhe 
combination of radio with film strips. Kahnert notes the 
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utilizat:ion of listening groups in Togo for basic education 
purposes. (107:211) Schrasoa and others, after am evalua- 
tion of prograsRs in all three of these countries, conclude* 
"On the basis of the Indiam experience, and the soc:ewhat 
different radio formas and clubs in Togo and Niger, we 
need have few worries about telling a develc^ing country 
that a radio broadcast fed into a supervised forum group, 
with adequate arramgements for feedback from the forum to 
the source of the prograuns, is am effective way to caurry 
de-velopraent information into a comaunity and encourage 
innovation. It would be well to watrn a prospective user 
that such a forum will not run itself, that it needs a 
considerable amount of field support and cooperation from 
development agem:ies amd programs, that the prograoss and 
topics need to be local in interest and focus. But given 

to operate it well, the radio rural forum apparently 
will work." (109:88—89) Tanzania has recently adopted 
listening groups to teach aigricultural methods, foreign 
languages, and public affairs. (113 #2:7) Another example 
of the use of radio in underdeveloped aureas is provided by 
the Radio Schools of Honduras— basic education programs 
for groups which are patcerned after similar ones in 
Columbia. (108:97) 

Several of the publications are devoted to pleas 
for sK>re use of radio in underdeveloped areaus. Bdstroem 
calls for more applicaticm of raidio to correspondence study 
in Africa (86:43); Brown amuxmces plans for an increased 
radio adult education schedule in Zambia (90:47); Inquai 
calls for an extensive radio series combined with listening 
groups for community education in Ethiopia (43) ; Widstrand 
argues the need for much greater use of radio for adult 
education in Tanzania (9) ; and UMISCO reports on a meeting 
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of experts who recooroend a vast increase in adult 
education radio throughout Asia. (6:45) 

Turning to radio in the more do'^eloped areas of 
the wrld, we find a numbei of comparative comments on 
radio and television. GroomLr la.ie claims chat “even in 
countries where radio and tele-'ision arc sp>cken of as 
complementary their actual use tends to be- rigid ann separate. 
(115:134) Rowntrec believes that radio is better su. ted 
to advanced courses n foreign ancuaejes zr.rr. Velcvision 
because radio ■offers t.c ..ster.e: the twe t - .r.as :.e needs 
for the acceptance ef a ccnc.-pt --wc rds and s . :oncc--wner. as 
television is bound tc snow screthmg on t.'«. -riecr. , i: cniy 
a speaker‘s face. ' (19:62' Jehnsen. in les. r.binc the 

extensive adult education use of the- tc lephoiu - ir. racic 
program in Canada, states that •tne Canadian? oc 1 icve 
that radio is mucr. better -.han tel. -isic;-. rur t n . ? reurpcsc. 
When one person--*: ';i r itor--oa t- ^ rs -c* 

it induces, they belie-. -»n v -artv : 3:4y. 

And Ohliger nctes t..c c;rtinui-.e -oetroeer- - m -csta 
among proponents ;i the lister. r - ' - - 

whether radio cr teic--is:, - .v ... - . 
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educators may have been haaipered.'' (85:45) Chie 
technological developiaent which mary improve the situation 
is FM isultiplex which enables a station to serve several 
different audiences simultaneously over the same wave length 
by introducing sub— carriers. Johnson gives many examples 
of plans for FM multiplex adult educaticm operation. Be 
writes, "The range of audience for v4iich planning is underway 
is varied and ingress ive. In Wisconsin, the focus is 
primarily on serving professional groups through the 
University's extensive communication center. In Tennessee, 
a libraury plans to conibine television and sailtiplex radio 
to reach large numbers of disadvantaged witli special progrms 
to upgrade their shills. KOSD in South Dakota plans 
special services to farmers. In St. Iiouis, Missouri, 

(a commercial AM station) plans to introduce a non-profit 
educational FM station to program directly for leurge 
Negro audiences; multiplex looms large in their thinking. 

For example, KATZ hopes to beam programs to different 
housing projects scattered thrvMxghout the city." (103:9) 

And Adsns describes the xise of multiplex FM to train 
typists. (81) 

E. Tape Recordings 

Tapes are frequently used in combination with other 
media for adult education purposes. The Articulated 
Instruct ional M>edia (AIM) program of the University of 
Wisconsin Extension puts together tapes, radio, slides. 

Mid telephone calls to aid correspondence study. (103:43) 

RCA has developed a multi— media self-study course on transis- 
tors which includes tapes, slides, films, progra mme d texts 
and other print media. (98) The United States Ars^ now 
provides a large portion of non-commlssioined officers 
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training through a course that brings together tape 
recorded lectures with slides amd workbooks. (97) The 
National Association of Manufacturers has combined tapes 

imiltiplex FM radio in an experiment with the training 
of typists. (81) Geirmany and Pramce are integrating tapes 
with television, films, and print media. (26:9) 

Another development is the loan or sale of tapes 
v^ich were originally prepared for radio broadcasts. The 
Center for the Study of Dfisnocratic Institutions and 
Pacifica Radio, two nonprofit educational foundations, are 
now making tapes of their radio broadcasts available for 
adult discussion groups (113 ^3:5 & 113 #4:6) In Australia 
the University of Mew South Wales Radio University sends 
out tapes of broadcasts along with sets of noten and 
diagrams to students who are beyond the range of the 
'^J^iversity ' s transmitters or who wish to undertake a course 
not scheduled for imiaediate broadcast. (106:196-197) 

Rowntree says that the “most promising development of all" 
in foreign language instruction may be the loan of tapes 
of radio broadcasts to organ i'^ations wanting to set up 
teacherless classes. (19:64) 

Tapes are frequently used in foreign language programs 
for self-instruction purposes. Rocklyn describes 60 hour 
taped courses in Russian, Chinese, and Vietnamese now in 
successful use by the United States Armed Forces. (96) 

Lamerand writes that tapes "can be used to improve the 
pronounciation and vocabulary of studentr, to drill the 
grammatical features of the target language and so to lay 
the groundwork for exercises for listening comprehension, 

1C ipat ion and adaptation, and various reading 
skills. ... Where a ianguaae is net purely phonetic, 
tapes can be designee to teach new a* lous sounds are 
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represented in the written language." (63:42) Tapes are 
«l»o recannended for use as an alternate for T-groups 
in raanzigement sensitivity training. (84) 

Finally, Johnson notes two recent innovations in 
the adult education use of tapes— dial access libraries 
of tape recordings euid tapes in autotoobi les . Johnson 
writes, "The dial access library, widely used in medicine 
and a few other fields, permits an appropriate person 
to dial a telephone nun^r and then select from a list of 
tape recordings one that he wishes to hear. . . . Recorders 
have recently been mounted on automobiles of car rental 
agencies in Los Angeles to provide visitors with a self- 
guided tour of the city as well as single directions for 
getting zuround. The Canadian Association for Adult 
Education is seeking to develop the same idea — recorders 
mounted in automobiles — for a mcnre serious purpose. The 
Canadians hc^^e to develop a practical plan whereby a major 
oil distributor (at any of its stations) will rent to 
drivers tapes on the history, economy, j-clitics, and 
culture of areas through which they plan to travel. The 
driver will be able to turn the tape in at another station 
of the seuae company on arrival at his destination." 

(114:2 & 103:14) 

F. PhonoqraT^ Records 

The recent literature indicates that phonograph 
records have been the subjectof adult education utilization 
in only three areas: foreign language instruction, liberal 

arts education, and basic education. Hickel notes the use 
of phcmograph records as supplements to broadcasts in foreign 
language instruction. (21:39-52) For the same purpose 
Lamer amd states that "The desirability of using recorded 
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mafterials for dictat:ion. discrimination tests, and all 
aspects of oral testirg except free conversation is so 
evident as to need no further ccmnent. The possibility 
of using it with written exerciser especially the teaching 
of orthographical conventions deserves notice. (63:42) 

The Fund for Adult Education has adapted phonograph records 
from radio broadcasts for use in adult discussion groups 
on cultural anthropology and Aroericam history. Warren 
Schloat Productions, a subsidiary of Prentice Hall, has 
prepared what it calls "Sound Filmstrips" for basic education 
courses. "Sound Filmstrips" are a combination of a twelve 
inch phonograph recorded with a filmstrip. They are avail- 
^le Oil such subjects as "54 Functional Words," "The Great 
Depression," "Exploding the Myths of Prejudice," emd 
'Ghettoes of America". (113 #4:5) 

G. Print Media 

As indicated above (page 1) , print media, the 
oldest and most pervasive of the mass media, receive rather 
scant treatment in recent adult education literature. 

There are a few reseeurch studies which examine the print 
madia alone or compare print media with other media, but 
the bulk of the literature is concerned with the condsina- 
tion of print media with other processes. 

Of the studies commenting on print media use alcxie, 
two compzure them with other processes. Schramm and others 
noto that "whereas the older media, such as the boc^, could 
distribute the substemce of teaching, the new siedia, 
notably radio and television, can share teaching itself." 
(109:116) A study by Welch and Verner indicates that in 
adoption of improved practices by restaur 2 int operators the 
workshop method is sign. i. fie ant ly superior to the distribution 
of a bulletin. (65) 
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There are a few other studies which indicate trends 
or needs in the use of print media. Evans examined 
articles in general circulation magazines and newspapers 
on the subject of peurent education appearing between 1946 
and 1960 and compaxed them with those in the saime publications 
between 1921 and 1945. She discovers that articles 
increased significantly in length and that the number of 
articles written at an elementary level of readability 
have doubled. (73:83) The Parker and Paisley study of 
Patterns of Adult Informat ion Seeking concludes that "Men 
are more likely them women, and the better educated in 
both sexes are more likely to indicate that magazines provide 
practical education. . , . The adult most interested in 
the educational value of maigazines holds a professional- 
management position at a high income level. ... In seeking 
information concerning national affairs, adults more often 
turn to newspapers zmd magazines than to any other sources. 

Men are even more likely than women to use these print 
media," (1:73, 76, 96) Everly's survey of all the mass 
media in adult instruction finds that "Of the printed media, 
magazines involved the largest number of participants, 
nearly one-half million, ranking immediately after tele- 
vision as a major device for continuing education instruction. 
Already conveyers of information and ZHlvertising to highly 
specialized audiences, some magazines are readily adaptedsle 
to techniques providing the opportunity for structured 
learning from their pages." (113 #5:2—3) Johnson provides 
related examples of Everly's findings. He writes, "The 
New York Times an! Time magazine are among the newspapers 
and magazines that now offer packages of materials for study 
groups. Oesignevi for classroom use, they are equally 
useful for adult groups. Each of these packages contains 
materials on essentially one topic, such as water pollution. 
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The packeiges cam be used as cocoplete study programs in 
themselves or ccxnbined with television or radio offerings. 

n the latter case, however, the responsibilitieji for 
relating the study packets to the radio or television 
programs in an effective educational experience would lie 
with the educators seeking to bring them together." (103:6) 

A UNESCO study on Book Development in Asia includes experts 
estimates that almost seven million copies of printed 
materials will be needed for adult literacy training in 
Asia through 1980. (101:48) 

There are many excimples of the combination of print 
media with other processes. Johnson suggests that the 
educational effectiveness of television programs cem be 
extended if the program will mention related books avail- 
able from libraries and bookstores. He notes that this 
approach is the basis on which many library televisiv>n 
programs have been built. (114:6) Johnson also describes 
the Great Decisions program of the Foreign Policy 
Association which makes extensive use of booklets and 
newspaper articles in conjunction with discussion groups 
and broadcasts. (103:33-34) Ohliger discovers that the 
use of supplemental printed materials for listening groups 
is increzising. (116:248) Other examples of combined use 
are discerned in correspondence study (11 & 14 & i8 & 103:43) 
in-service teacher training (107:169), technical skills 
training (98) , basic education (57 & 82) , academic edu- 
cation (78) , foreign language training (21) , and science- 
math education. (51 & 55) 

H. Innovaticxis 

Four recent technological innovations in the mass 
media offer a great nun^ei: of possibilities to the adult 
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educator. They are the tele-lecture, VERB, ECS, and 
slow-scan television. 

The tele- lecture system was devised by Michael Beilis 
when he was at the University of Omaha less than ten years 
ago. (103:14) MURA notes that "Authoritative and out- 
standing speakers are often not availaible to a given 
audience because of busy schedules and tiise— consuming 
travel. These individuals can now make presentations to 
that audience in absentia through the use of a tele-lecture 
system, a long-distance telephone speaker-phone connection. . . 
The presentation itself can be effectively implemented 

2 X 2 slides of various graphics or pictures appropriate 
to the content." (76:64) IT'Oswell and others have written 
a lengthy article on the tele— lecture for adult educators 
^ Leadership . The article tells of a research study 

coo^aring tele-lectures with more c^'nventional classroom 
methods. Results show "no differences among the groups 
after training (and). . .no overall differences in student 
attitude toward the content or toward presentation 
characteristics. ... (Teachers) were enthusiastic about 
Che method and vol inteered to teach additional courses." 

(99:322) The article concludes “The two way hookup also 
helps by making the instructor available to the student. . . . 
Coupled with the fact thac tele- lecture allows the student 
to continue his education witnout the inconvenience of 
travelling from his home town, these factors produce 
a healthy climate for the educational process. ... We 
are presently seeking fu ds to inclement the program which 
expands the use of para-professional assistants and features 
independent work, perhaps with programmed texts or teaching 
machines, on the part of the student." (99:338) Johnson 
notes one weakness of the tele- lecture system. “The 
quality and volume of sound drops with each additional 
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oti'tlet aiiid b^rond 18 bo 20 oablebs, braams formas aisid 
adldibxoxial aa^llfylng ecptlpMenb ax~e xteceaaary bo lober- 
coEmecb bh« pupils. ^<ese meassuros, of coursa, sexid cosbs 
soiirlnf.** (103:16) 

The MCEi^ has bhls reporb on a relabed innovabion. 
**Th« bele-l«:bare sysbean has been coebined rcK:enbly wibh 
a n«sw visual bool, VERB (Vicbor Elecbowriber Ramobe 
Blacicboard) , n^ing ib a mare versabile and effecbive 
insbiruiiienb of classrooai cosnianicabion. i^RB is a device 
bhab pubs an ii sa ge on a scfeen in a classx'ooai oar audiboariusi 
bhrous^ beles^ooe line bransmission frow another locabion. 
The image czm only be soaiebhing bhab can be %fribben ox 
dramm on an 'Elecbrowriber * jusb as one would wribe on a 
pad of paper. . The eguipmenb cannob bxansaiib {bobogxaj^as 
or prinbed copy. The sysbem consisbs of bwo Elecbroinribex 
unibs, one of which searves eis a sending unib, %diile t~h «» 
second verves as a receiving unib. A sbylus is used bo 
wribe on a roll of paper in bhe sendiaag Elecbrowriber unib, 
while bhe receiving unib reporoduces on a roll of paper 
bhe vrribben message, skebch, or drawing on a roll of film 
by means of anobher sbylus, ab virbually bhe same insbanb 
as ib is wribben or drznm on bhe sending unib. A specially 
engineered ov^head projecbor is coafeined wibh bhe receiving 
unib bo projecb bhe image cmbo a screen or wall." (76:66) 



KDBA also describes a third innovabicMa similar 
to VERB. "Designed for classroom use, an elecbronic sysbem 
called Sylvania's Educabional Comautnicarbion Sysbem (BCS) 
envies an insbrucbor ab one locat.Ion bo bransmib both voice 
and hazKhmritben informabion bo as many zm six reacobe 
locabions or classrooms over narroad>and belephone lines, 
^ybhing that can be vnribben can be bruismibbed a®^ disbance 
over belephone line* by the BCS, ab the smse time «iat it 
is wribben. An instructor or reiource person balks wibh 
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his audicn.ce. and, at his option, he can allow persons 
at the receiving locations to ask questions or to cocMBCnt 
on the lecture of presentation. It peimits each cletssroon 
to intercofoniunicate verbally with all classroosis and the 
teaicher laay decide which classes to query through the 
Instructor -Audio Control Unit. The system is similar in 
function to VERB, formerly described, but differs from it 
in that the graphic information written by the instructor 
on a six by eight inch writing surface of the graphic 
transmitter appears on a television monitor before his 
audience(s), insteexi of being projected on a screen. . . . 

The system, introduced and demonstrated publicly in 
H?y 1966, will serve up to six receiving locations, but it 
can be engineered to meet greater requirements of educa- 
tional institutions and industry as desired. With minor 
modifications, the system can be engineered to record the 
audio and graphic information (which can be then played 
throvjgh the system)." (76:68) 

Finally, Johnson discusses the fourth innovation. 
"Slow-scaui television refers to a process whertiby single 
pictures or 'snapshots' are transmitted rather than moving 
pictures. . . . Television cameras »:ay transmit their 
snapshots over ordinary telephone wires, at great savings 
in money, rather than coaxial or microwave relay systems. 
Special receivers store the pictures and release them 
approximately eight minutes later. The Medical Communications 
Center at the University of Wisconsin plans to add s low- 
scan to its other media to diversify its approach to 
educational planning. . . . While considerably less 
expensive them open or closed circuit equipment, a slow- 
scan receiver still costs in the neighborhood of 15 to 20 
thousand dollars. It is not, for that reason, practical 
for individual home use. It is, howev«$r, a device that 



could be usefully employed in schools, lU^aries, 
luai versifies, club houses, comsnxnify esnfers, »»>d other 
places vdiere nuaibers of people might com® for individual 
study or discussion in small groups. It is generally 
less expensive than television at any distance over one 
mile, according to ITT who manufacture a system called 
VIB^. . . . The University of Wisconsin, as nc^ed, plans 
to include slow^scan television in its progrvn of 
continuing medical education." ( 103 : 7 - 8 ) 



III. MtSAS OF AOtniT BDOCAIION 



A. 



Ififesral A#ttXt Bd.TU)CatiQri 



The laost extetnde<| tireat^Hient. of liberal adul-t 



educatiosi in the recent mass media literature occtxrs in a 
dissertation by Breitenfeld. (94) Be relates fundancental 
considerations of liberal adult education to policies In 
educational television programming. Taking a phllosof^lc 
point ov view, Breitenfeld first eLssxmtes thzrt educational 
television In the United States shcnsld be devoted to the 
growth of democracy. From this assim^ition he believes it 
follows that educational television programming should be 
carried on with the principles of liberal adult education 
as underlying factors. He reeK:hes this conclusicm because 
he believes that "liberal educaticm is that education i^lch 
frees man both personally and politically." (94s 36) Thus, 
he claims that it follows that all men omst be lib^ally 
educated if democracy is to survive and that educational 
television must play its part. Breitenfeld finds historical 
justification for this point of view in the fact that the 
Fund for Adult Education vdiich played such an is^s^rtant 
role in getting educational television started in the 
United States set out to put educeitional television in the 
service of continuing liberal educatl<»). Breitenfeld 
concludes with this answer to the question. "Hhat is the 
role of the principles of liberal adult education in edu- 
cational television prograsmlng for adults? It is apparent 
that projects in liberal education for adults, of idilch 
television prograssnlng cmi be but one variety, appeal to 
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the infcelletctual ininiority. Many eKiult educators argue that 
this is as it should be, and that through enlightenment 
of cowmnity leaders and inf luentials, education can seep 
through to the majority; educational telecasters agree. 

This prevalent traditionalist outlook (as opposed to the 
M#Q^i«t outlook that liberal education should reach 
all the people) is the most apparent role played by liberal 
adult education in educational television prograiwaing. " 

(94:202) However, in the last few years the tide may be 
running against Breitenfeld * s thesis. The roost recent 
nationwide Brandeis survey of educational television stations 
indicates that liberal arts prograswoing for adults declined 
significantly from 1964 to 1966. (22:51) 

One possible worldwide trend is that toward com- 
bining television w’th correspondence study for liberal 
adult education purposes. Examples of this trend include 
offerings of the French television network in Canada (115:31). 
the Radio University in Australia (106:195-196), the University 
of Georgia Center for Continuing Educaticm (47:17), Kansas 
State University Extension (85:46), and the Extra-Mural 
Department of University College, Naircdbi, Kenya. (86:60) 

B* Pv^Xijc Af f Education 

The most cogent writirig on mass media in public 
affairs education can fo® found in three papers by Johnson. 

(102, 103, & 114) Two were prepared for the Task Force 
on Innovation in Public Affairs Education, one for the 
World Peace Foundation. Another helpful publication is a 
pamphlet published by the Foreign Policy Association v4iich 
contains a number of suggestions for vtilizing mass media in 
world affairs programs. (67). An experimental study by 
Carter indicates, based on the assumption that parents 
watch television with their cdiildren, that it may be 
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pOfftsible to xncireaise sdult viewixitg of af£aix.*s 

tioEial television prograns by getting teachers to ericonrage 
children to watch such programs and discuss them in class. (75) 

In g^lig Televlsica and Public affairs 
(102 ) , J'ohnson engages in em extensive critique of the 

Coeaaxssion Report (111 ) , and concludes « “Pidjlic 
Television will include a sizable bloc of prograns in the 
public affairs field and these will be produced with little 
or no direct attention to the place they have or should 
have in a co^r^jensive program of public affairs education 
that goes beyxxcid television broadcemts. Th 2 tt is, the 
^^**®^* of the proposal for Public Television have not 
conceptualized— —^or even rcsally recognized— the relat:Lon— 
ship between television broadcasts and the informal con- 
tinuing education of adults. It is likely, therefore, that 
affairs education, as it relates to or attespt to 
use public affairs broadcasts originating with Public 
Television, will consist of scattered, individual, uncoor- 
dinated responses with unpredictable degrees of effectiveness." 
(102t2) ^ asks for a "framework hammered out in joint 

sessions of those controlling the individual parts of fdiich 
the total program will be coaposed — the broadcast's, the 
mritten materials, the determination of ztudience any ! t he 
selection of qualified resource people to appear otj or 
contribute to each part of the coshined operation. . . . 

The principle at stake is that the selection or definiticm 
of issues, particularly national ones, around vhich to 
build educational activities should irat be the responsibi- 
lity of Public Television, universities and colleges, or 
national agcmcies alone. It should be a joint decision 
in which all participate. ... Clearly seme mechanism 
that fixes responsibility for ensuring that the potential 

iu ®n educational enterprise actually coam together 



is needed if organizational cooperation is to be more 
than am occasional flash." (102:14-16) 

In fhe Media in Pi^lic Affairs Ed«cati<^ . 

Johnson outlines a nmsber of teclmological innovations 
that hold procaise for the area. (103) Be also examines 
two of the roost suecessful recent public affairs progTiTams 
utilizing the raatss media: The Town Meeting for the Twin 

Cities and the Great Decisions programs. Both of these 
programs involve heavy use of the listening group approzxrh. 
Ohliger has written an article for Adult I«eadership which 
indicates the impact that listening groups can have on 
public affairs. (116) 

In Extending the Educational Influence of Television 
Johnson lists six techniques for accomplishing the task. 
(114) He ®ids by calling for the applications of an alto- 
gether different approach to public affairs education via 
the mass media — the systems approach, which is described 
in detail sdoove (see page 24) . 

c. Acad^ic Education 



Two projects stand out in this area: Japan's 

broadcast-correspondence high school and Chicago's TV 
Junior College. 

SchrzmiB and Hatano provide detailed evaluations 
of the Japanese program. (106: 137-'163 & 115:95-96) SchraEnm 
notes this unique characteristic. "The Japemese corres- 
pondence plan is different in that it includes a certain 
number of days each year to be spent in a school, so that 
the correspondence student may have some of the advantages 
of group activities and direct supervision from a teacher. 
The requirement is usually that the correspondence student 
must spend twenty deiys a year in this manner, but it is 



radnaced by ^hrfte^t.en'tbs if be follows the radio oouiraes, 
f iv'e-^eaxtha if he follows the television, axtd six-tenths 
if he follows both radio and television co^iurses." ( 106 1 138) 
On cost and effectiveness he conwsnts , "Thse cost pmr pupil 
in the broadcast -correspondence school is sidsstantially 
less than in a residential schools ... Although breads 
cast-correstpoi^enoe high ^hool study is cheater than stuif^ 
in a residential high s^ool, such broadcast-correapondmttee 
education seen» to be virtually as effective." (106tlS5) 

^idkson, Chausow, and McCoabs ^canine the Chicago 
TV Junior College. (78 6 107:101-127) McCoabs reports that 
Deccaiber 1965 soaie 122 students had cosipleted all the 
courses for the Chicago City junior College degree by 
television. Another 1,(KU) had cosqpleted their degrees 
through a coobination of televisim courses and caa^Miis 
classes." (107:101) He indicates that the retention rate 
has reached as high as 87 percent. (107:115) BricdEson 
«ad Chausow give this reason for the high ret^timi rate. 
"Hetention in a given course v^hs raised by an increase 
in the interaction of students with learning materials aM 
with teachers through mail-in assignments, trial tests, 
face-to-face conferences, and tele^one conference hours." 
(78 (1960): 10) On the cost McConbs states that "the 
l9*“*«fc~«ven point in Chicago caiae at ^bout 400 credit regis- 
trations per course." (107:127) Also ^ cost Kricicson 
and Chausow cosMont , "The cost of educating credit students 
by television, in the nunbers registered in Chicago, is 
a little more than the cost of educating them in the class- 
room. If the registration could be incrwt&s^ by a fraction 
^bich mm^ be as small as a third, the cost of television 
teaching %#ould compare favorably with the cost of classrocss 
teaching. Howevtnr, we urge that the utility of a junior 
college television curriculum not be decided solely on the 
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basis of coiai>arative costs. The television courses are 
reaching a group of students most of whom would not other- 
wise take junior college work. It is serving a group of 
handicapped and otherwise restricted students. It is 
reaching a group of non-credit stud-'nts, which averages 
several times the size of the group studying for credit. 

It is also reaching a group of casual viewers Who are 
registered neither for credit nor without credit — ein 
■eaves-dr opping' audience about which we know very little 
but which is estimated to range from five to twenty-five 
thousand persons per program." (78 (I960): 5-6) Erickson 
and Chausow believe that an important reason for the success 
of the Chicago project is that it is so well integrated 
'^ith the conventional educational system. (78 (1958): 5) 

They also believe it is important that "Responsibility for 
educational content best rests clearly with the teacher, 
though ha could be receptive to suggestions from the pro- 
ducer, director, and other consultants who could help him 
achieve his educational goals." (78 (1960) : 9) 

There are a nurit>er of other examples of academic 
education via the mass media throughout the world. These 
include the Radio University in Australia (106:195-196), 
the French television network in Canada (115:31), and the 
proposal for the British University of the Air. (12) 

D. Basic Education 

The primary mass media emphasis in this area is on 
the use of television to combat illiteracy, in his over- 
view of the place of television in dealing with the problem, 
Tyler reports "The advantages of using instructional television 
are such that it pays off, both in terras of quality of 
instruction and in terras of making use of volunteer amd 
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clais«r©@n t-eacliiars, i»l)«ra, »ay, as f^mr as fifty 
gar©i!^s are iix^l'ved. ASbs^ tbis axt>itrary nsnibear, tke 
eoemenics beooMss uiicareasiiBgfly ainiil, fiaalLly, O'ver^ifeelBujLia^ly 
f astPeraible . ** (l»0<4t316) On tine 'tel.evise>S lessoiiis tlmnstel\iies 
believes tbait it is very IjDfH^rtaiat t© iaeorporaste eo®iaoiftic 
metivaBtieiiiis. ^104:317) Be al»o lists one aiivantagte anS 
one dis«dvarat.aig!e of televiseid le&sons. "By (fisplcyiiag 
instrvictional teievisi©n« c|mat noaOi^rs of jsartially 
^alifi^ pnrsioiits can be atilineni to instxnot literacy 
classes. . . Bsinf television, bomever, in no way helps 
with the prdblen of secnr ia|f ai^le^n^ate ineiatini^ places j 
indteed, it may naike the prdblen socnei«iEi.at more difficnlt 
since to the re^ireoieats previously naentioned ®ust be 
addtwi that of electric pomer. ®o be snre, ontside power 
is not needed if battery transistor sets can be ee^loyed, 
bwt at ]§msent these are not oonpletely satisfactory for 
grox^ nse in teoKS of siae, brilliance, zn3 battery life." 
(1©4 1 320-121) hfter a sinrvey of several of the projects 
thronghont the world, Sdhranm and othiers conclude, "There 
is little conclnsive evidence araong onr cases as to how 
well the lit^TJKy and findanental eedncation programs are 
working. Perhaps the best evidieace comes f rom Niger \d!i<ere, 
in 1964/65, 6,0C^0 of the 11,219 adnlts <mrolled in the 
197 teaching cemtinrs snccessftilly OGS^let^ their conrses. 
This niacins 53 . 5 percent and the IBtal f igare includes 
drop-outs from the course. . . . The major evidanee is 
bhoMm by the nuniber of pe^le who go through these pro- 
grams and ai^iarently join the coa^any of literate citiaens. 
Sven in the aibsence of. . .studi.es, we can be reascmahly 
confident that people are learning to read, write, 
figure. ... It seems that the trend is from resting 
most of the weight on the television or radio toward resting 
it on the direct teaching of the sc^pervisor; the television 
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or radio teacher becoraes aii aid to the local teacher, and 
the program is wore efficient in proportion to the training 
of the local teacher and the ability of the television 
teacher and prodtxrer to give hiw the kind of support he 
needs.** (109:84*-35) In arother roedi^ra experts estimate 
that to accomplish literacy training for adults in Asia 
3.6 million books will be needed by 1970, 2.4 million in 
1975, and almost one million in 1930. (101:48) 

In the United States the most attention in the 
literature has been devoted to the Operation Alph 2 d>et 
project developed in Philadelphia. Luke and Shevlin have 
written extensive articles on this television series. 

(44 & 82) Luke states that "Altogether, about 100 cities — 
including neaurly all of the largest in the United States — 
have shown Operation Alphabet, and some have scheduled 
seccmd and third showings." (82:261) Be also reports on a 
cxxnprehensive study of the program conduct®! by Bunger at 
Florida State University. "Mr. Bunger found that teachexs, 
administrators, and students were pleased with the tele- 
casts themselves; they were highly cocupl intent eury to'vaird 
the teacher zmd the teach. ng t«^hniques hewed. Criticism 
was voiced, however, in terms of the time the programs 
were scheduled (often early rooming) and the speed with 
which the lessons progressed (one each we^day) . The study 
seeeoed to indicate that the student* vdto studied in groups 
with a volunteer teacher made no more progress than those 
who studied individually at home. Furthermore, the use of 
the hom>a-study guide did not appear to m^e any difference 
in the reading is^snrement of Operattion Al{^ab>et students." 
(82:262) Houk describes another U. ii. effort, one which 
uses closed-circuit television, the Chelsea Project. "In 
the fall of 1957, the Fund for the Advancement of Education 
initiated a fr^ur-year series of grants to the Chelsea 



Closed-Circuit Television Project in Hew York City. The 
project, jointly spcmsored by the Hew York City Board of 
Edxxzation, Hudson Guild neighborhood House, and Lzuiguage 
Research Inc., of Harvard Dn.wersity, had ;wo main objectives 
a) the attaixiBient of a clos«sr relationship between school 
and cotnmxnity, and b) raising the educational and cultural 
sights of an entire neighborhood. The locaticm of the 
project was a low income housing jevelopment populated by 
Hegroes and Spanish-speaking peoples principally from Puerto 
Rico, as well as native Caucasians of low socio-economic 
status. The community served by the project included a 
public school, a sett learnt house, and a municipal health 
center. These institutions were linked by coaxial c^le 
to the housing devel<^raent. During daytime luxirs, progxanm 
originated from the public school. These programs included 
courses in English, Spanish, elementary sclcmce, music, 
speech is^urovement , zmd health instruction, zmd were 
designed for the adult residents as well as for the children 
in school. In the evenings, programs planned primarily 
for the adult groups originated from the health center 
and the resettlement house.'* (95:190) Bzeuemfeld of the 
Baltimore Public Schools tells how a "tele^^ision series on 
basic reading for functional illiterates h 2 id evolved in 
Baltimore over eight years, using coraraeicial station 1IBiJ>T¥. 
There arc now five half-hour morning programs telecast 
before the Today Show, attracting men before they go to 
work and others coming off the night shift, plus Saturday 
morning zmd Sunday afternoon programs at elementary and 
intermediate levels." (113 #3:7) And Rocklyn, after a 
survey of programs in the U. S. Armed Forces utilizing 
tapes, concludes that, unlike other projects involving 
pc^cg^sramed instruct i(xi, it is necessairy to have an instructccr 
present to conduct literacy training. (96) Despite the fact 
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that there has been a substantial injection of federal 
money into basic educaticm projects in the U. S., there 
is evidence that the use of television for this purpose is 
declining. The latest Brandeis Survey of educational television 
^J^icates that, though basic education was the 
focus of attention by twenty educational television stations 
in 1964, it vras ignored by all educational television 
stations in 1966. (22:49) 

It is natural that there would be greater interest 
in television for literacy training in other coimtriei* 
than the Unitctd States. Tyler gives this picture of the 
dimensions of the problem abroad. "More than 700 miliion 
men and women over 15 years old— two-fifths of the adult 
%irorld population— cannot read or write. . . . Even more 
serious, the recent expansion of primar'^ school education 
has not been keeping pace with the population explosion, 
so that it has been estimated that the number of illiterates 
is increasing by as much as 20 to 25 million persons each 
year." (104:309) The earliest of the large-scale efforts 
to use television in building literacy was the Italizm 
Telescuola program "Ifs Never Too Late" started in 1960. 

Schramm and others note that "even now, after six years, it 
is estimated that 15,000 adults meet three nights a week 
in ^out 1,000 viewing centers throughout the country, to 
view "It's Never Too Late," and practice what they have 
learned." (109:52) Lyle and Tarroni have contributed to 
the literature on this program. (35 & 108:13-29) Lyle, 
after a study mission to Italy, states, "The enrollment in 
the adult evening courses has. . .fallen as the reservoir 
of potential students was grekiually decreemted. ... in 
the early phases of the program, more of the teaching load 
was carried by the television teachers since the monitors 
then used were generally volunteers without teaching 
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qualifications. ... The present prsictice is to use 
qualified primary teachers wherever possible in this 
capacity. The program at the time of the mission left the 
bulk of the actual teaching to the. . .monitor; the tele- 
vision presentation mi.ght better be considered as supple- 
mental enrichment to the personal teaching of the monitor." 
(108s 16, 29) Lyle and Souza report on projects in Latin 
America which concentrate on literacy training at the place 
of employment. (57 & 107:79-98) According to Lyle a program 
in Peru has been most successful working with domestic 
servants. (107:90) Souza notes that since 1961 when a law 
was passed in Brazil requiring sm^loyers of over 100 persons 
to provide elementary education for adults there has been 
increasing use of television for this piarpose. (57:17-21) 

Other examples of basic education progr^s throughout the 
world utilizing broadcasts include Radio Togo (107:211), 
Radiovision in Niger (108:43) , the Radio Schools of Honduras 
(108:97), the Extra-Mural Depeurtroent of Makerere University 
in Uganda (86:109), and the UNESCO television project for 
women in Senegal. (8) Several of these projects utiliae 
listening groups. 

E. Science and Math Education 

It appears that science programming on American 
educational television stations is decreeing. The Brandeis 
survey indicates that the percent of progrioMaing for the 
college-adult instruction group declined in the science 
area from 23.4 to 8.7 between 1964 and 1966. (22:51) 

Exanq>les of science and math televisiw progranm around the 
world include brief lessons on math zmd g^ysics in 
Czechoslov^ia (55 & 115:63) , biology amd physics courses 
for college credit on the French network in Canada (115:31-32), 
a new math course in Saskatchewan (62:52), a basic alg^a 
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course co^inii^ television with prograwaed texts in 
/ilgeria (107s 170), a statistics course with correspondence 
work in England (11) , a physics course using correspondence 
study in Wisconsin (85:46—47) , a statistics course in 

(77tl4) , and a course on the general developsient 
of science bringing together television with texts and 
listening groups prepared by the Anerican Foundation for 
Continuing Education. (51) 

F . Foreign banguage Education 



It is possible that the offering of foreign language 
courses on television is often motivated by political reasons. 
In Chechoslovakia the first foreign Izmguage course on 
telev’>eiori was Russi2m with an ZKlvanced course in the sasie 
langiiage offered soon thereafter. (115:60) In Canada there 
are English television courses for French spe^ers and 
vice versa. (115:29,33) 

There is quite a bit of interest in broadcast foreign 
language courses in Europe. Rowntree reports that in 
England there is an increasing use of radio for foreign 
language teaching accos^anied by printed materials. (19:53-54) 
Hickel finds five common characteristics of foreign language 
television broadcasts in Western Europe: 1) the int^tion 

is cultural" entertainment with the es^hasis on langusige 
for travellers; 2) the target is spoken language, as defined 
by recent structural li* gu iff tics research; 3) even though 
emphaairiiig entertainment some attempt has been made to 
subtly introduce such didactic principles as repetition, 
and use of many exan^les; 4) there is some attesqyt to 
correlate with the use of other media such as textbooks, 
getting newspapers to reprint dialogue, anl the use of 
supplementary phonograph records; and 5) there is some 
attesqpt to make programs adapt^le to use in several 
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European countries hy the addition of material or different 
voice tracks. (21s 39-52) Rovan notes that on Bavariem 
television there has been "Vindoubted success of the prograras 
giving an introductory course in Italian. The Italian 
teachers at the peoples' universities integratetd half-hour 
television programs into their two-hour courses emd it was 
stated that after three months those who had enrolled were 
still working enthusiastically, while normally there was 
a 30 percfc it drop-out. Conversely, the faict that these 
programs cannot be substituted for lectures in the peoples 
universities was confirmed and where attempts have been made 
to do so, the result has been an immediate setback." (56:2-3) 

In the United States the Brandeis survey indicates 
a decrease in foreign language instruction cm educational 
television stations frcmi 8.6 to 7.7 percent between 1964 
and 1966. (22:51) A recent American development is the 
preparation of lengthy self-instruction courses on tape in 
Russian, Chinese., emd Vietnamese for the Armed Forces. (96) 

Hatano notes that on Japamese television "language 
courses occupy a considerable portion of the educational 
program time and attract a laurge audience." (115:91) 

Japanese television courses are offered in English, German, 
and French. Tanzania is experimenting with foreign language 
courses on radio utilizing listening groups. (113 #2:7) 

An Australian book called Language Teaching for Adult 
Education contains a number of comments on the great value 
of tapes amd records for language teaching pux'poses. (63:41) 

G. Business and Industry 

In 1966 Ivancevich and Dcmelly wrota that "industrial 
use of television has been minimal." (93:666) The tide may 
be turning, however. The Brandeis survey reports that. 
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whereas in 1964 there was no training in supervision on 
educational television stations, one week in April 1966 
saw 54 foturs devoted to it. (22:49) In Congressional testi- 
mony 6la<hnon indicates "South Carolina on a statewide basis 
has enrolled ae many as 3,100 memagement personnel in one 
(television) course. ... I am infomoed that Virginia, 

North Carolina, So^ith Carolina, Georgia, Maine, upstate 
New York, Pittsburgh, St. Paul ztnd Clevelemd zure engaged 
in this <agement television) programs. San Francisco, 

Boston and other areas are now settin up management committees 
and working toward the institution of adult educati^ )n. . . . 

In September 1964, after many months of planning, NQEX 
(Pittsburgh) began televising its first formal managestent 
stsries. These programs were put together expressly to 
help managers keep ed^reast of what is happening in the 
Bianagement world today — new concepts, ideas, and of^en a 
cosipletely different view of the over-all management picture. 
After just three yezurs of c^>eration in the managesient field, 
we find that 158 companies enrolled 6,000 managers or 
si^ervising personnel." (83:6-8) 

Broadcast education in this 2urea in Loreign countries 
is appeurently limited to technical skills trainii>g, a por- 
tion of tJ.ie field neglected in the United States. Hatano 
•tates that in Japan "Vocational and technical correspondence 
courses (combined with television and radio) began in 1961. 
Known as the technical skill education program, it con- 
centrates cm slide-rule handling, bookkeeping, television 
repair, and the use of the abacnis. . . . According to a 
survey conducted by the Institute of Broadcast Culture, the 
estimated audience figures for ezch class in 1962 or 1963 
%#«re as follows: slide— rule, 62,000; bookke^ing, 51,000; 

television repair, 134,000; id>acus, 600,000." (115:90-91) 

In Czechoslovakia television courses are offered in welding 
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technology, laachine tool cutting, reading engineering 
dr 2 Ewings, and slide rule calculation. These courses 2 ure 
intended for grou£^ of viewers at their places of work. 
(115:63-64} In Argentina 4,500 adults enrolled in fashion 
and electrician courses combining television with corres- 
pondence study. (53:8) 

In addition to television there are a number of 
exemtples of the use of other mass media for business and 
industry purposes. Adams describes the utilization of tape 
recorders and broadcast over multiplex FM to train typists. 
(81) Whitted and others evaluate a coetpletely automated 
multi-media self-study program for teaching about transistors. 
The program includes tape recordings, slides, sound film, 
programmed texts and other print media. They report that a 
comparison with conventional methods shows no significant 
differences. (98) Stoller recommends the use of videotape 
in sensitivity training (74) , and Payne generalizes the 
recommendation to all of management training. (92) Finally, 
Bartlett suggests the use of the tape recorder in case 
Study and role playing as an alternative to T-groups for 
meuiagement education. (84) 

H. Continuing Professional Education 

In mass media continuing professional education the 
greatest attention is paid to television projects for 
teachers and medical personnel. The Brandeis survey con- 
cludes that teachers are U. educational television's 
"largest special audience". (22:48) From 80 hours devoted 
to in-service teacher education on educational television 
stations in 1964 the number increased to 130 hours in 1966, 
accounting for one- fourth of the adult programming. (22:48) 
Programming for physicians over educational television 
stations doxibled in the same period. Tv^nty educational 
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^•X«visioxi s^at:lons o££«red prograns for physicians in 
1^6 coa^mred with ten in 1964. (22:49) 

In-service teacher edocaticm is increasingly seen 
as a fit subject for Mass media utilization throughout the 
world. SchraMci and others report "Evidence on the effect- 
iveness of media systems for teacher training has been 
almost uniforxU.y favorable, although firm data are scant. 
The greatest amount of researdh evidence cooms from 
Colualbia. From the beginning of school television in that 
country televisicm has been used to instruct teachers as 
%iell as pupils. One of the greatest premiums proved to be 
that teachers were less attracted than had been expected 
to lectures on topics of presuamd usefulness to them — for 
fucaaple, a talk on child psychology — and consequently did 
not viratch many of the programs intended for thorn. More 
recently the pattern has been to offer entire courses 
dealing with subject-matter the teachers themselves might 
have to teach, rather than single lectures on profe'^sional 
topics. Such a course on modern mathematics was offered in 
1965, in 17 half-hour nrograms. The Ministry of Ediacation 
was strongly intorested in this course, zmd urged teachers 
to watch it. Almost all did so. A number of watch-and- 
discuss groups were organized among teachers, by the Pezee 
Corps volunteers assigned to utilization. Resezurch was 
designed to measure the results. The amount of lezuming 
that resulted was most isqiressive. In three s^)arate 
S9q>«riaMnts, involving more thzm 1,500 teachers, the 
difference betvraen the mathematics scores of those tdio 
viewed the course and tlK>se v^ho did not was significzuit at 
a very high level of statistical ccmfidence. The more 
programs a teacher viewed, the better score he made. But 
if he viewed in a supervised discussion group, he made 
still a better score. (The difference bet%ireen the results 
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of group 2 uid individual viewing were significzmt at the 
.01 level). . . . (Thus) on a little find evidence front 
Coluntbia and a considerable amount of observation emd evi- 
dence on the pzurt of school officials in the UNRWA program, 
Algeria, New Zealand, Columbia zmd Samoa, we can assert 
that any of several media-based systems can contribute to 
the in-service training of teachers." (109:78,89) Schramm 
also states, "the combination of correspondence study and 
broadcasting would be useful in developing countries to 
provide in-service teacher training." (106:161) Edstroem 
adds to this statement wit}) a comment al>out the African 
situation. "Teacher training loy correspondence, preceded 
and followed up Ijy face-to-face courses and sometimes linlced 
with radio, would undotibtedly help to solve the teacher 
probl^." (86:39) 

In Algeria, Lyle notes, "a course (for teachers) 
is being offered in basic algebra. Instituted in the winter 
of 1965/66 this program uses a programmed text coordinated 
with television teaching. . . . The aim is to see if 
students can roaster this content without the aid of personal 
inter auction with a teacher. . . . The procedure is for 
the student to study the lesson and do the exercises. He 
then watches the half-hour long television lesson during 
which the teacher reviews emd expemds the basic concepts, 
giving particular emphasis to aspects which are likely to 
give students difficulty. After the television lessen, 
the student is to review the assignment and then proceed 
to the one following. ... Since the television lessons 
are presented by the person responsible for the text, there 
is maximum co-ordination between the two con^nents of the 
program." (107:170) On American Samoa, according to 
Schramm, "structured in-service (teacher) training is 
presented each week by che television teacher in a broadcast 
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lasson dealing with & ;*pecific snlsject matter area." 

(106 s 18) In England Westward Television has broadcast pro- 
grams for tMchers in close partnership with Exeter University. 
(64x31) In Canada, %n:ites Rosen, "A twenty-part mathematics 
series %ias produced for the in-service training of teachers 
by the Departmeftt of Education and the Saskatchewan Teachers' 
rederaticm in cooperation with the Cazu^ian Broadcasting 
Corporation. The programs were designed to inform ele- 
mentary teachers of the changes in the mathematics ctjrri- 
culnm and to assist them in developing techniques fiar 
classroom ptesmtaticm of the new mathematics. The pro- 
gram were presented ovttr six channels in the province, 
and over 2,000 viewers' guides virere distributed." (62x52) 

In the United Statm, Houk r^orts, "A nusiber of 
eaqperiments sponsored by the Ford Poundaticm and the Fund 
for the Advaix:ement of Education studLad possibilities for 
the use of television in both the pre— service 2 md in— scsrvice 
educaticm of teachers. For exasq>le, the Texas Education 
Agency (the state d<^partsmnt of education) offered an 
introductory course in education, broadcast by 18 commercial 
televii,iosi «?tations, to college graduates interested in 
preparing for teaching careers and to liberal arts college 
^aduates idio had been teaching on eoiergency certificates 
in order to start then on the wiy to permanmit crartificatiem. 

In 1958/59, in addition to the coarse offered for pro- 
spective tea<diers, a special series of broadcasts entitled 
'Tmas Curriculinn Studies' was offered to participants in 
a statwiride curriculum study. A total of 25,400 teachers 
and sdhool administrators registered for this course. In 
«ie academic year of 1960/61, the New York City Board of 
Education instituted a series of in-service education work- 
shops designed to aid science teachers in the elesientary 
schools and English teachers in the secondary schools. 
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A half-hour televised lecture-demonstration was 

supplemented in the schools by ninety minute workshc^ 
sessions. The most extensive in-service education experiment 
was a natxonally televxsed serxes of college level cour^^s 
entxtled Contxnental Classroom. ' The courses which were 
primarily aimed at secondary school science teachers began 
in October 1958, and have continued to the present time." 
(95:183-184) Another recent U. S. project is noted by 
Laubenfels. She writes, "The Franklin County (Ohio) Mental 
Health Association Education Committee added a new project 
thi^^ year. This undert*aking, the production of a series 
of t<‘levision programis on 'Mental Health in the Classroom', 
was <;arriad out in coojjeraticm with Ohio State University 
and the Columbus, Ohio, and Franklin Cotmty Public Schools. 
Featuring such outstanding authorities as Dr. Frymier of 
Ohio State and Dr. Missildine, author of Your Inner Child 
Off Uie Past, these seven telelessons were designed to give 
elementary teachers an insight into the mental health pro- 
blems encountered in the cletssrooms. They were used during 
October and Hovesber 1967 as part of an in-service course 
for teachers. Teacher participation was conducted in three 
steps 1) group v Vowing followed by 2) group discussion with 
an appointed moderator from the school systera, and 3) 
completion of an evaluation sheet provided by the Franklin 
County Mental Health Association. The mzmual which each 
participant received contained an exc<^xlent bibliography, 
and suggestions for related films and pamphlebs available." 
(113 #2:6) 

In addition to television, other medi; are being 
used for in-seririce teacher education. In Algeria, 
according tc Lyle, three films have been used in weekly 
meetings with untrained teachers. Two films deal with methods 
of tezichxng reading, one with teaching foreign langueige. 
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The films examples of teachers vising approved tech- 

niques. Also Algerian correspondence courses in conjunction 
V print media zmd radio have i^een s«it up. Lyle notes, 
"Lessons for these courses are printed each week in both 
Arabic- and French- language newspapers and there are two 
weekly radio presentations." (107:169) In Australia the 
Radio University of the University of Hew South Wales offers 
post-graduate 2 uad refresher courses for teachers. (106:195-196) 
In the United States, reports the NUEA, "Teachers of edu- 
cationally deprived pupils in six sparsely populated county 
school districts of noirtheast Iowa started an in-service 
training program in Septesober 1966, using remote control 
chalkboards (VERB^ and Icmg distance amplified conference 
telephone sots. Funded under Title I of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965, the VKRB/tele- lecture 
Project was developed by superintendents of the partici- 
pating counties and served 1,200 teachers with en,Tollmer*ts 
of 23,000 pupils." (76:67) Cunningham writes on the use 
of videotape for in-service training of informal adult 
educators offered by the Ohio Cooperative Extension Service 
in a two week workshc^. Cunningham states that the workshop 
was "directed toward the improvement of quality instruction 
for county and area Extension agents and state Extension 
specialists. . . . The recorder served two major functions 
during the workshop. One %iras to tape the teaching efforts 
of the participants in the workshop for -iv If— evaluation 
feedback. . . . The seccxiid function of the videotape equip- 
ment was to bring pra-taped programs to tlie workshop. One 
program was taped in a 4-H Club leader's home with 4-E girls 
baking cookies. This served as a coninon experience to 
discuss 4-H member evaluation. ... Tlie videot'^^e recorder 
served as em extremely valuable tool. . . (though) there zure 
disadvantages of using the relatively inexpensive videotape 
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equipment. The playback monitor on some equipment is 
extremely small. For every minute taped of teachers in 
action, an equivalent amount of time must be alloiyed in the 
program playback." (105:332) 

Hass media courses for the medical profession zure 
blossoming all over the map, but mainly in the United 
States. Both the British Broadczisting Corporation and 
Scottish Television have provided programs of post-graduate 
medical education under the aegis of the Council for 
Medical Education. (64:31) In Canada at television station 
CFPL in London, Ontario, according to Rosen, "in cooper at icm 
with the Committee on Continuing Education of the Faculty 
of Medicine, University of Western Ontario, (in 1965) a 
short, experimental series, designed to aid general prac- 
titioners, was produced. Fifteen such programs are planned 
for 1966/67." (62:61) The Radio University in Australia 
presents special post-graduate courses for dentists zmd 
other medical pract it? oners. {106:195-196) 

In the United States there is a great deal of 
attention to the medical field. Giadroon writes, "We at 
WQEX (Pittsburgh) are engaged in broadcasting a '■-ne— hour 
once-a-week program in post-graduate medicine. Some 1,200 
doctors in 70 hospitals participate for 3S weeks a year. 

Dr. Campbell Moses, Director of Post-graduate Medicine at 
the University of Pittsburgh and Medical and Science Director 
for the American Heart Association, made the following 
statement: 'Educational television has proven to L-r intensely 

useful in keeping doctors abreast of advainces in medical 
practice. The technique, pioneered in Utah, has since 
been widely applied in Pittsburgh, South Carolina, Buffalo, 
Boston. California, Oklahoma, and Arizona. . . . in 
Pittsburgh we have used this technique for more than four 
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years and not only to present continuing exasiples ot the 
Isest stedical practice, hut also each week to call attention 
to local outbreaks of contagious diseases, to announce 
the availability of new drugs and also, and niost iaiportantly, 
to iraraediately alert physicians to new information about 
drug reactions as this material is released by the Food 
and Drug Administration. ' . . .under the guidance of the 
Dxrector of Continuing Hducation in the field of nursing 
at the University of Pittsburgh, we have been broadcasting 
a one— hour program for the last two years. This program 
is geared to the professional nurse employed by the general 
hospital. Its main objective is to provide more information 
on mental health concepts, such as caring ft>r prcdjl^a 
patients. Chir survey shows we are reaching 40 to 60 hospitals 
and 500 to 800 professional people." (83:10-11) Johnson 
reports on efforts in Wisconsin and the far west. "The 
Medical Communications Center (of the University of Wisconsin 
Medical School) en^loyes the telephone for a monthly 
medical conference with hospitals around the state. A 
lecture is given to which personnel in all hospitals listen, 
and each hospital is then called in rotation with an 
opportunity to ask questions growing out of the lecture. 

FM radio broadcasts enable smal2 or distant hospitals to 
join the circuit and telephone in questions. . . . The 
University of Wisconsin plans to include slow-scan tele- 
vision in its progreuas of continuing medical educart:ion. ... 
Television and rzKlio in an Extended Hospital Training Program 
(Di'iversity of California Medical Center, San Francisco) 
is involved in a three-yeeu: program to test the value of 
providing (in-service) training opportunities for personnel 
of 77 hospitals in the Sem Francisco Bay Area, the rest of 
Northern California, Southern Oregon, and Western Nevzwia. . . 
The University staff provides staff services to help eexrh 
of the hospitals work out appropriate educational procedures 
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for making the best use of the broadcasts in its own training 
pj^ograra. ** (103: 7-8, 35-36, 43) A recent issue of Adult 
Leadership states that "In Oecendaer (1967) the University 
of Vermont's College of Medicine started producing 2 ind 
broadcasting a series of programs for the continuing 
medical education of physicians. Vermont's educational 
television is interconnected with Mew Hampshire and 
Massachusetts via the Eastern Television Network, according 
to George W. Welch, Director of the Office of Continuing 
Medical Bducjition at the University of Vermont. In the 
nursing field, the College of Medicine is sponsoring a 
25 progr^MB series entitlea Returning to Nursing, ' aimed 
at the inactive registered nurses in the region. “ (100:336) 
The Hospital Continuing Education Project of the Hospital 
Research and Educational Trust has developed courses on 
film for the in-service training of ward clerks and food 
service workers. <113 #4:8) 

Other professions are also beginning to receive 
the attention of the mass media for in-service training 
purposes. In England a television program was developed 
that integrated print media, listening groups, and corres- 
pondence study in a course for voluntary and professional 
socia. v^'-rkers. Sixteen half-hour programs were broadcast 
in 965 and »r .y 1966 with 2 30 listenir.a groups 

zcrrrea 14:23) Also in England the Eritish Broadcasting 

Corpo:.:.- or. has pianned and pro<luced a series or. -lew 
Tiate: . for engineers in conjunction with Imperial 
Cc..eqr. i64:31' .stralia's Ra;ic L’niversif also offers 

: courses or enginot.-rs . v 106 : ,.95-196 

.n the Jr, iteu States Rutgers r. as developed a 
.. .Tie ncijc mg fcxtc.. .ve use of films fer the training of 

actio'. .1 i .ners. (88} Fir.ally, Giacimon reports, 

‘I. ro..ce i.-tc lire area we find an expancing program 
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being done by New York City officials. Each week thousands 
of policetoen and fir^en are receiving so«ae on-the-job 
training via television* There was another police prograei 
developed in Buffalo, New York, but it had to be dropped 
because of lack of funds. The Los Angeles Fire Department 
now has a major proposal for the use of television as a 
training medivua, and it may be on the air at this time." (83:2) 

1. Agriculture and 
Bocae Economics 

There is sporadic use of the mass media for agri- 
cultural 2 md home economics education purposes. Tahy reports 
a television course for dairymaids and those looking after 
cattle in Czechoslovakia. He states, "Teachers in this 
course were zoo- technicians from agricultural enterprises 
or teachers from expert agricultural schools. . . . The 
survey carried out siivce has shown that out of 31,410 people 
from agricultural enterprises who took part in 1,863 courses, 
3,964 passed the final examination successfully." (115:65) 

In Canada, the most femnous program was the Canadian Farm 
Radio Forum. Ohliger explains the reasons for its recent 
demise and its impact on the growth of similar forums in 
underdeveloped countries (120) , which in turn are described 
by Schramm. (106 & 109) The Farm Forum Project Co^ittee 
discusses the value of the canadiem Fetrm Radio Forum for 
farmers and rural people in cme province. (79) More 
recently in Candida, a television short course in farm 
accounting was combined with correspondence work in Manitoba. 
Siemens reports that a research study reveals a significant 
difference in knowledge gained and in adoption of improved 
practices between those who were ZKrtively involved in the 
correspondence portion and those who just viewed the tele- 
vision programs. (68:26-27) Also in Canada, Verner and 



Gubbels note the strong impact o£ the mass media at the 
awareness stage of innovation adoption by dairy farm 
operators. (89x32) 

In the United States the Agricultural Extensicm 
Section of the Noirth Carolina Department of Public Instruction 
recently offered a television course in fertilizer and lime 
use yhich incorporated listening groups. (69) Radio station 
KUSD.in South Daikota plans special services to farmers 
through multiplex PM. (103:9) Cuxminghara reports on the 
use of videoti^ for in-service training of agricultural 
^ctension agents. (105:332) 

In the home economics area, which is so often allied 
with agriculture in the Cooperative Extension Service, 
there are a few developments noted in the literature. 

Hatano smntiims the extensive use of listening groups for 
providing home educaticxi to women in Japan. (115:92) 
Pougeyrollas comments on listening groups organized to 
improve health practices among the women of Senegal. (8) 

In Canada the University of Saskatchewan is using television 
to teach clithing construction. (113 #1:4) In the United 
States Hull arranged for a vieving panel to rate a home 
economics television series. She notes a wide disparity 
between the high rating for "presents inforsiation worth 
knowing" and the low<$.st rating for "entertaining wll 
as educational". (10) Howard states that wosien ovendielsiingly 
prefer the mass media as v^icles to receive the infoTMtion 
of home economics ^.t^^sion, based on a resear^ study 
•he conducted. (72:41) 

J. Parent Education 

A book originally published in 1962 SMkes a nusdd^ 
of priedictions alxmt the n^ct ten years in educational 
television in the United States. One of the predictions is 
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that “Open-circuit telecasting will probably show 
increasing emphasis on child rearing and other content 
touching upon the parent-child relationship." (60:28-29) 
However, recent literature shows no such increase. In 
fact, the only evidence of parent education activity on 
educational television in the United States is a report 
of a project in Cleveland which is now engaged in pro- 
ducing special television prograins directed to parents 
gathered in viewing centers in the inner city. (113 #3:6) 

The book mentioned aibove. Educational Television : 

The Next Ten Years , also states that "Open broadcast of 
2 K:tual classroom content is importzmt in that it serves to 
educate parents as well as students, permitting them to 
see what education is cind what it does." (60:28-29) 

Hatano notes that in Japan “One of the most important 
activities of the PTA is its recent experiment in encouraging 
mothers to watch at home the television programs for the 
schools. Mothers thus learn the same things as their 
children, and learn at the same time how the unit of the 
subject is being taught, and how it compares with the way 
they were taught in the past." (115:114) The Japanese have 
also organized a nunOser of special PTA television classes. 
According to Hatano, "The primary purpose of the PTA 
television class is not only to study through television 
the common problems of promoting better education for 
children, but also to foster a habit of independent thinking 
through discussion of the matters derived from the conwAon 
problems. The PTA television class is organized at the 
community level with the elected PTA officer of each 
community as the leader of the television class. . . . 

The class is open at one p.m. every Saturday afternoon." 
(115:113) The Jap 2 mese women's class which involves 
3,000,000 women in 20,000 listening groups is often 
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concerned with euch parent education subjects as child 
psychology and child guidance. (115x92) 

Evans recently conducted a study of articles on 
parent education in popular newspapers and magazines in 
the United States. (73) She notes thab over the past 
forty years such articles in SMgazines, especially woswn's 
magazines, have vastly increased while the number in 
newspapers has stayed the same. (73:81) Articles have also 
increased significantly in length, v^ich the nunOser of 
articles written at an eleaienbary level of readability 
has doubled. (73x83) 
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1. AC 000 967 

Parker, Edwin B. IHPO^lftTIOlil SEEKING AMD COROLLARY 
BEHAVIORS BY SOORCE OF IMFORNATIOil (IN Parker, 

Edwin B. PATTER!^ OF ADULT IMFORMATIOH SEEKING, 

1966, Chapter 3, pp. 25-95). 1966. 71p. 

Stuiford University, Stemford. 

ABSYRACT i This chapter from a larger study conducted 
in San Mateo and Fresno, California, during 1964-66, 
analyzes survey data on uses of sources of information, 
i.e., mass media (including ^V) , interpersonal 
sources, and various foinns of adult education 
(evening classes, lectures, discussion groups, 
ccnrrespondence courses, private lessons, ind^>endent 
study) . MiBnerous correlations were attested with 
socioeconomic and demographic data — primarxly age, 
sex, income, occupation, education, and geographic 
location— —and data on the motives and subject arezis 
involved (practical information, vocational educa- 
tion, culturs.1 enrichment, etc.). Findings show 
the following, (1) participation in adult education 
tends to combine with print media use zmiong the 
better educated and with broadcast media use among 
the less educated — (2) overall joint use of liberal 
adult education and all media is strongest mnong 
the well educated — (3) zige zmd education were the 
strongest indicators of joint use, with sex plziying 
a smaller, more specific role, e.g., vocational 
ed\K:ation favored by men, arts and crafts by women — 

(4) younger adults and better educated older zkdults 
are high in joint use, vdiile older, less educatctd 
people are low even in recourse to media, zmd 
other persons — (5) yoimger, more educated adults 
are z^pzurently most receptive to such technical 
innovations as counters and communication satellites, 
and least dependent on radio zmd TV. Document 
includes 39 tables, (ly) 

2. ED 012 843 

Ford Foundation. PUBLIC POLICY ISSUES) REPLY LEGAL 
BRIEF, AMD TECailCAL AND ECONOMIC DATA, BEFORE THE 
FEDERAL COMMUMICATKETS C0MMISSI(»ir, IN THE MATTER OF 
THE ESTABI,IS»IENT OF DOMESTIC COMIRINICATIONS 
SATEILITE FACILITIES BY N(M-GOVERNMEBTAL ENTITIES 
(Docket 16495) Three vol. Ford Foundation, New York. 
Ginsburg and Feli^an, Washington, D. C. Dec 1966. 

BDRS PRICE MF-S1.25, HC-$12.80. 320p. 
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ABSgRilCT : The three parts of this Ford Foundation 

Submission provide information on broad issues of 
organization and public policy as they relate to 
satellite model systems BNS-3 and BMS-4, on legal 
problems of authorization and ccmtrol, and on the 
technical characteristics, costs, and broadcast 
spectrum limitations of each system. Volume 1 
outlines finaiK^ial issues (potential savings and 
possible tax revenues) , reviews the uses and impli- 
cations of noncommercial and instructional tele- 
vision in the United States and abroad, mid suggests 
the pattern of service to be followed in the 
satellite system. In Volume ll, numerous legal 
precedents are introduced affirming FCX: power to 
authorize such systems and the cos^atibility of the 
proposal with the public and national interest. 
Volume IXI includ'^s background matter on cotmoon 
carriers zmd existing networks, imd charts and 
figures on satellite transmission, microwave relay, 
and electromagnetic interference. The study made 
by IBM, of potential interference in the greater 
New York City 2u:ea in a severe rainstorm, is 
included. (ly) 



3. ED 012 844 

Ford Fo^uidation. SUPPLEMENTAL COMMENTS, AND SUPPLEMENTAL 
LB6A1. BRIEF, BEFORE THE FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS 
COMMISSION, IN THE MATTER OF THE ESTABLISHMENT OF 
DOM^TIC COMMUNICATIONS SATELLITE FACILITIES BY 
NON-GOVERNMENTAL ENTITIES (Docket 16495) Two vol. 

Ford Foundation, New York. Ginsburg emd Feldman, 
Washington, D. C. Apr 1967. EDRS PRICE MF-$0.50, 
HC-$4.28. 107p. . 

AB^RBCT s Volume 1 of the Ford Foundation response 
to the original and supplem^tal Federal Coimnunica— 
tions Commission (FCX:) notes of inquiiry contains 
suggestions for cooperation between the prc^iosed 
systems of the Corporation for Public Television 
(CPTV) and the Broadcasters ' Nonprofit Satellite 
Corporation (BNSC) on structure, fiscal policy, and 
progrmnning. Senate and Presidential proposals for 
CPTV, the President's order for a lEiational test 
satellite program, the Ford Foundation stataaients 
on pertinent issues, and its recommendations for a 
favorable FCC policy declaration on BNSC. Testimony 
in Volume II, priaiarily a reply to objections raised 
in the Comsat Supplemental Brief of Deeeniber 1966, 
asserts the power of the FCC to authorize noncoimnon 
carrier communication satellite facilities to meet 
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specialized donoestic needs, and argues that the 
proposed organization atnd operations of would 

not conflict with otner legislation- (Volume I 
includes appendixes which compare and critically 
evaluate satellite syst^ proposals made by the 
Ford Foundation, Comsat, and American Telephone 
and Telegraph Compeuny.) (ly) 

4. AC 001 155 

Carlson, Robert A. A BRIEF HISTORY OF EDUCATIONAL 
TELEVISION IN THE DllITED STATES, WITH EMPHASIS ON 
T^ DEVELOPMENT OF NATIONAL EDXKZATIONAL TELEVISION 
AM) THE CONCEPT OF PUBLIC TELEVISION. National 
Educational Tslevision, New York. Jun 1967. 22p. 

5. ED 012 842 

Ford Foundation. COMMENTS, AND COMMENTS AND LEGAL 

BRIEF, BEFORE THE FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COifflUSSION, 
IN THE MATTER OF THE ESTABLISffliBNT OF DOMESTIC 
NON-CCMMCN COMMUNICATION -SATELLITE FACILITIES BY 
NON-GOVERNMOITAL ENTITIES (Docket 16495) Two vol. 

Ford Foimdation, New York. Ginsburg anti Feldman, 
Washington, D. C. Aug 1966. EDRS PRICE >ff-$0.50, 
aC-?4.52. 113p. 

j^STRACT ; Volume I of the Ford Foundation Submission 
to the Federal Communications Commission states the 
Fcmndation ' s commitment to educational broadcasting, 
describes the scope, services, components, and cost 
of a proposed national Broadcasters ’ Non-profit 
Satellite Service (BNS) , asserts the social, economic, 
and operational benefits of such a system, and 
discusses the feasibility of accommodating P i f S 
transmission under existing restrictions on power 
density or even of moderating these restrictions. 
Volume II contains a legal brief and arguments in 
support of the following contentions — (1) that 
the Communications Act of 1934, the Communications 
Satellite Act of 1962, and the international 
communications satellite agreements made in 1965 
do not preclude creation of such facilities by 
domestic noncommon carriers, and (2) that the 
national and public interest would be seized by 
authorizing a nonprofit corporation to establish 
and operate such facilities for national comaercial 
and noncommercial television. (Document includes a 
glossary, 10 technical charts and figxures, and 
five tjibles.) (ly) 
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6, ED 018 132 

laiESCO. RADIO AMD TEUmSIOJ IE THE SERVICE OF 

S^KATIOM AND DEVEIXDPMEET IN ASIA. (Reports and 
papers on mass coiaraunication, 49) . UEBSCO, Paris 
(France). 1967. EDRS PRICE MF'$ 0.50, HC-$2.44. 

59p. 

ABSTRA^ r Educational broadcasting in Asia not only 
serves the pressing needs of primary, secondary, 
and nioher education, b»xt also provides for pop- 
ular izatxcm of knowledge, literacy education, civic 
education, training and gmidance of ed\jcators, 
rural and urban youth programs, and vocational 
guidance and education. A particular need is seen 
for national and regional training in techniques 
of educational breadcasting, organization and 
planning of programs, and program utilizaticm by 
adult education leaders etnd other teachers. In 
addition to basic training at the national level, 
a regional institute should be created to provide 
advanced broadcasting courses and seminars, with 
emphasis on contributing to education and social 
development in Asia. Other major needs and recom- 
mendations concern preservice and inservice teacher 
training, broadening of the outlook emd skills of 
women, improved transmission facilities, audience 
resft^arch, and information and program exchange among 
Asian nations. Document includes am appendix, 
review, of national broadcasting structures, national 
statistics on radio and television receivers and 
on provisicMi of aKiult education amd school broad- 
casts, and a survey of recent and proposed 
developments in each country. (author/ly) 

7. ED Oil 092 

^vfez, Arlen E. au^ Charles L. Stonecipher. SOURCE 
CREDIBILITY AS AH EVALUATION T^L FOR EXTEl^IOH 
ECONOMISTS. N^raska University, Lincoln. 
Agricultural Extension Service, jul 1966. g pRg 
PRICE MF-$0.25, EC-$0.36. 9p. 

ABSTRACT; This study sought to appraise the effective- 
ness of presenting livestodc feeding informaitic^ by 
television. Audiences of Outlook telecasts in the 
Omaha and Sioux City areas rated extension econo- 
mists on an 13-item source credibility checklist 
'"^ith a 7— point scale. Rating sheets were returned 
by 26 persons at Omalia auttd 40 at Sioux City, and 
11 extension administrators amd aigriculturail editors 
alsc respemded. Ratings were made on safety. 
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dyneumism, qualif icatiian, and utility — i.e., audience 
confidence, speaker's personality zmd effectiveness 
of present 2 rt:ior<, autlvarity of the speaker, and 
applicability of the program to the situ^^tion. 
Kropp-Verner attitude scales were administered to 
66 livestock feeders vho hzsS made source credibility 
ratings, zmd to 205 other livestock feeders. Source 
credibility scores ranged from 5.24 to 6.19. The 
relatively high ratings, especially on safety 
and qualification, indicate that the ecoiKxnists 
wex'e seen as credible information so 4 rces. Aioong 
responses to the 18-itera Kropp-Verner scale, 27 
indicated high satisfaction, 20 indicated moderate 
satisfaction, and 9 indicated slight satisfaction. 
Results of the shorter Kropp-Verner scale were 
compaurable. Home television audiences proved 
basically homogeneous in income, educational level, 
size of feeding operation, and related cheuracter- 
istics. No significant differences in presentation 
were noted. Docximent includes 4 references. (ly) 

8. ED 018 108 

Fougeyrollas, Pierre. TELEVISION AND THE SOCIAL 

BDUCATIOH OF A first report on the UNESCO- 

Senegal pilot project at Dakar. (Reports and 
papers on mass communication, 50) . UNESCO, Paris 
(France). 1967. EDRS PRICE MF-$ 0.25, HC-§].56. 

37p. 

ABSTRACT : In the 1965-66 UNESCO-Senegal pilot project, 

a preliminary, and a followup, survey were made to 
assess the effectiveness of educational television 
(EJ^V) in imparting vital health information and 
constructively chamging attiti>des and behavior. 

The project included regular weekly progremas in the 
Vfoiof language for edaout 500 women in 10 television 
clubs throughout greater Dakar, Senegal. The women 
were questioned on causes and control of mtalaria, 
dysentery, typhoid, and tuberculosis, on dietary 
practices, and on interests and problems. Major 
findings and conclusions were that— (1) such courses 
encourage expression of opinion 2 md generate practical 
action, (2) content is more readily accepted and 
learned when conflict with tradition is absent, 
presentation is adequate, and motivation is strong, 

(3) young women are generally more open-minded 
and better able to give correct answers than are 
older women, (4) educational interests lean toward 
child care, housekeeping, and women's problems, 

(5) effective mass media education requires discussion 
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groups; and (6) KTV height-ens awareness of social 
problem and can be a potent factor in national 
develcfiaient. Ooctunent includes questionnaires and 
63 titles on personal imd socioeconoMlc data, 
opinion and attitude changes, views as to future 
useful program themes, and patterns of diffusion, 
(author/ly) 

9. AC 000 392 

Widstrand, C. G. RADIO ADUI/T EDUCATION IN 

TANZANIA, SCME C0NSIDERATIGN8 . (Adult education 
sti^ies, 1) University College, Dar es Salamn 
(Tansuiia) . Institute of Adult Education. Apr 1966. 
13p. 

ANSiER ACT s This is a discussion of the probleais of 
communication by mass media and the possibilities 
of adult educatioa by radio in Tansania. It 
includes a list of programs. (aj) 

10. AC 001 105 

Hull, Karen B. A VIEHING PANEL EVALDATES " tabtjc TAUC", 

A SEkU^ OP HQIffl ^OHOmCS TELEVISION PROGRAMS. 

REPOl® 10. Cornell University, Ithaca. Office 
of Extension Studies. Oct 1966. 18p. 

11. AC 001 094 

Pwraton, H. D. CORRESPONDENCE TEACHING AND TEIEVISIGN. 
(A report from the National Ext^sion College, 

Apr 1966) . National Extensicxi College, Caaibridge 
(England) . Apr 1966. 21p. 

*M8SRACT; a report of a sawll pilot experiment in 
the teaching of statistics by television and 
correi^xuidence, together with a note on tone 
implications for a "university of the air". (autlior) 

12. AC 001 677 

®teat Britain, Departamnt of Education and Science. 

A iniXVBRSXTy OP THE AIR (fRiite Paper presented to 
Parliament by the Secretary of State for Education 
and Science by Command of Her Majesty) . Secretary 
of State tox Education mod Science. Cnmd. 2922. 

Ptd> 1966. 7p. 

*iSTBACTt A University of the Air, designed to pro- 
vide television and radio lectures and high caliber 
correspondence coursm reinforced by residential 
courses and tutorials, has been proposed for Great 
Britain. The system will have three principal 
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aims — to help raise educational, cultural, zmd 
professional standards generally by maJcing rigorous 
scholarship available to all interested parties, 
to enable students to pursue progresos of further 
education leading to degrees and other qualifi- 
cations, and to help train leaders for developing 
nations. The system should have a well-staffed 
administrative center and regional centers, cooperate 
with other educational bodies, stress generaliaed 
degree programs without excluding other types, 
conduct regular evaluations of programs, use a 
variety of media (including programmed instruction), 
and include, along with its cultural and basic 
courses, subjects of contemporary social, industrial, 
and commercial importance. Also needed will be a 
nucleus of production facilities, use of peak 
viewing hours, and (at the senior level) special 
academic and administrative personnel. A chart of 
the proposed organizational structure is included. 
(This White Paper was presented to Parliament 
Command of Her Majesty, Feb 1966. It is available, 
for 9d, from Her Majesty's Stationery Office, 

London, Engl^md.) (ly) 

13. ED 012 872 

United States Congress, Joint Economic Committee. 

AUTOMATION AND TECISIOLOGY IN EDUCATION. Aug 1966. 
EDRS PRICE MF-$0.25, HC-§0.68. 17p. 

ABSTRACT ; Recent developments in such technological 
aids as educational television, videotape, com- 
puterized instruction, microfilms, and talking 
typewriters, have the potential to revolutionize 
the American syst^ of education, to alleviate 
socioeconomic ills, and to eliminate adult illi- 
teracy. However, long-range benefits will depend 
greatly on basic and applied educational research, 
sound curriculums and administrative structures, and 
effective use of both teachers and advanced equip- 
ment. Therefore, educational institutions, govern- 
ment agencies, and manuf acturerr> of educational 
"haurdware" and "software" must work together to 
develop systems of technology geared to the genuine 
needs of students. (This was a report of the 
Subcommittee on Economic Progress of the Joint 
Ficonomic Committee, to the 89th Congress, Second 
Session and is also available, for 10 cents, from 
the U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, 

D. C. 20402) (ly) 
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14. »C 000 088 

Hancock, Alan and Jcdm Rc^lnnon. TBLEVISIOH AHD 

S^IAI. HORK, A CASE HISTORY OF A PROJECT HI ADULT 
BDOCATIOH, BASED ON Tm BBC-2 TELEVISIOH SERIES, 

•THE SOCIAL WORKERS, ' OCTC®HR 1865-FEMtUARY 1866. 
lla1:ional Institute of Adult Education, London 
(England) . Sep 1966. 

aniapcatfyp i a ooHibinatlon of television, gronp study, 
private study, correspondence study, and practical 
%K>rk provided an extensive introduction to the 
nature and siethods of social %irark, principally for 
volunteer and part-tisMS workers, through 16 half- 
hour prograiss on social vrork and adninivstration 
broadcast on BBC -2 between October 5. 1965, and 
Februaury 8, 1966. St^porting elesMnts were — (1) a 
handbook for hoise and group study, (2) a n«t%#ork 
C/f over 200 study groups, (3) a Martional Extension 
College (Caabridge) correspondence course for 100 
borne students and group ne s b ers, attd (4) a research 
project of the Departwent of Sociology, University 
of Exeter that examined react icms of group naanbers 
and correspondence students. Criticisais concerned 
superficiality of broadczists, reflected an unexpectedly 
%»ell- informed committed participant group, and 
suggested failure of the series to attract general- 
interest National Extension College students. Use 
of study groups, correspondence study, and hsmd- 
bodks to su{^l«sent the broadcasts vms favorably 
received. (Project organization and production of 
the series are discussed. Appendixes are letters 
to project consultants, organizers of the study 
groups, amd study grou^.) The document is avail- 
^le, for six shillings, from the Maticxial Institute 
of Adult Education, 35 Queen Aime Street, London, (ly) 



15. AC (KK> 501 

Friendly, Fred W. WORLD WITBOOT DISIAWCE (Address 
to wyiSB Coinrventicm, Kansas City, No. Oct 24, 1966. 

(W MAE8 Journal, 26(l)/3-12, Jan-F^ 1967) 1967. lOp. 

a yprsaryr t The present system of distributicm of edu- 
cational television and radio progrras by audio zuad 
video tape is obsolete, there should be siswiltaneous 
distribution. Three problems of educational tele- 
vision are that (1) commeircial net%iK)rks do not have 
enough airtime, (2) educational television does not 
have enough resources, financial or professional, 
and (3) educational television could not afford 
interconnection to provide simultaneous distribution. 
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There should be a global system of satellites. 

Which would drastically reduce costs, the savings 
to be applied toward funding, financing, and pro- 
gramming for educational television. As proposed 
in two models, broadcast nonprofit satellite pro- 
jects one and two, 44 to 68 channels could make 
possible low-price interconnection for commercial 
netwo:7ts and free interconnection for educational 
radio and television stations. Certain progress 
has already been m 2 ide toward this goal — there has 
been dialogue about cooperative planning, our 
three present networks amount to a single service 
through similar progrzsraaing, and interconnection 
for educational televisioit is generally acknowledged 
to be eventually assured. (This article appeared 
in the IIAEB journal, published bi-monthly by the 
National Association of Educational Broadcasters, 
Urbana, Illinois 61803} (eb) 

16. AC 000 502 

Miller, Paul A. A YEAR OF DBCISIOM (Address to 
National Association of Educational Broadicasters 
Convention, Kansas City, Mo., Oct 24, 1966.) (IN 
NAEB Journal, 26(l)/20-27, Jan-Feb 1967.) 8p. 

ABSTRACT ; We must look at the needs of our society 

and its citizens ^tid ask to what extend '-he capacity 
of non-commercial broadcasting has been c^ed to 
in^rove the condition of man. Commercial television 
has communicated knowledge of our social problems 
but the role of non-commercial media is to help to 
solve these problems. Educational broadcasting is 
not widely used by community service etgencies 
because countrywide coverage is not provided and 
there zure many barriers to its use created by the 
way it is organized, regulated, and operated. If 
the educational broadcasting system could provide 
valu 2 d>le service toward improvement of society, 
substantial funding could be channeled into it. At 
present, there is spotty cover3kge emd a mixed set of 
purposes — we have only one state with a statewide 
radio network, yet this could be of invaluable 
assistance to community services, especially through 
sub— channels to special receivers. A better under- 
standing of telecommunications is essential for 
state and local administrators of health, education, 
and community prograoas. (This article appeared in 
the NAEB Journal, published bi-monthly by the 
National Association of Educational Broadcasters, 
Urbana, Illinois 61803.) (eb) 
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17. AC 000 503 

National Asaociation of Educational Brozwic-Mters. 

SUPPLEifBHTAL COMMEHrS OF THE taTIOKAL ASSOCltATIdf OF 
EDtKZATIOCOM. BROADCASTERS, BEFORE THE FEDERAL 
CGMKONICATIOIfS COMMISSIOII (Docket 16495) (IN HAEB 
Journal, 26{l)/35-50, Jan-F^ 1967.) National 
Association of Educational Broadcasters, Washington, 

D. C. 1967. 18p. 

ABf^TRACT s In testisKjny before the Federal Coraaiunications 

” Conoaission on establishment of domestic noncommon 
carrier communication satellite facilities by ncMi- 
governmental entities, the National Association of 
Educational Broadcasters \irged creation of a 
nationwide, nonprofit "second service" serving 
as an alternative to the major commercial networks. 

As proposed by the Ford Foundation, this broad- 
casting service would encompass educational tele- 
vision (ETV) operations, together with other forms 
of telecommunication capable of making available 
accumulated data and knowledge, wherever located, 
either for instzmtanTOUs use or for storage and 
retrieval. Strong local stations and strong state 
and regional ground-based networks would be essential 
to the system. This sate Hite- aided system would 
greatly reduce costs and revolutionize all forms 
of educational broadcasting and information exchange, 
including ETV video tape dissemination and public 
school instruct iOTi . Dociasent includes statistics 
on existing and ai»ticipated ETV stati^^is in the 
United States and a sunnary of their projected 
(1966-71) operating and coital needs. (The lAEB 
Journal is published bi— awnthly by the National 
Association of Educart:ional Broadcamters, Urbana, 
Illinois.) (ly) 

18. AC 001 187 

Wiltshire, Harold and Fred Bayliss. TEACHING THROUGH 
TELEVISION. National Institute of Adult Education, 
London (England) . Nottingham University, Department 
of Adult Education. 1965. 34p. 

ai>ig»ppaf?T ; A course on economics was given in the 
Midlands (England) in 1964, based on a series of 
13 twenty-minute televisitxi programs. A handbook 
(a combination of textbook and workbook) , postal 
contact, and two personal contacts with a tutor 
wer<L available for an enrollment fee of ten shillings. 
Of the 1,656 persons who enrolled for the corres- 
pondence course, 1,347 were individuals i«^o enrolled 
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voluntarily zuvd worked at home. If the scale of 
the course enlarged, the cost would equal that of 
normal class teaching. Some problems were encountered 
in attempting to teach economic theory, <M»e of 
%ihich was a lack of funds for more animated presenta- 
tions. The exercises (a series of objective questimis 
and three essay-type questions) sent in completed 
by the student and ret\imed corrected with the 
tutor's comments %#ere in the pivot of the course 
because it was the effort idiich students put into 
thou which trzmsformed the viewing of the programs 
and the reading of the handbook into a process of 
education. (Three appendixes list the groups usvng 
the course, the visiting experts who took pari: in 
the television programs, at 1 a mt^ of the area 
served by the programs.) (sg) 

19. AC 000 242 

Rowntree, Jean. TEACHING LAMGUAG]^ BY RADIO (IN ON 
TEACHING FOREIGN LANGUAGES TO ADULTS. Ed. by 
John 2 md Margaret Lowe. London, Pergamon, 1965/ 

53-68. ) 

ABSTRACT ; The post-war (1954) leunguage teaching pro- 
grams by the BBC began with broadcast as part of 
the Home Service (general listening) program. In 
1959 all language prograam were transferred to a 
third network and the first beginners series was 
bro2K3cast, a revolution in language teaching by 
radio. The audie.tce was coaq>osed of second language 
beginners, and pec^le who had missed a grasiaar 
school education. The seriousness oi the audiences' 
intent varied with tisie of programi, missed lessems 
and in 2 d>ility to catch up, other demands on time, 
amemnts of homework, and listening purpose. The 
method of teaching langueige by radio involved the 
efficient use of the human voice and silence. 

Building aural mesKsry through correct pacing of 
material was the goal. Other factors to consider 
iidien teaching by radio are the lack of "live" 
teKher, optional textbook, and length of course. 

There is a brief discussion of future audio-visual 
language teaching and loan of tapes to educational 
organizations. (peg) 

20. AC 000 270 

Winick, Charles. HOW PEOPLE PERCEIVE EDUCATIONAL 
TELEVISION. A STUDY IN CGNHUMICATION (IN Journal 
of Social Psychology, 65/259-267, 1965.) 1965. 9p. 
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21. AC 000 285 

nickel, Raymond and K. Horsfall Carter. MODERN 
LANGUAGE TEACHING BY TELEVISICSN, A SURVEY BASED 
ON THE PRINCIPAL EXPERIMENTS CARRIED OUT IL ViESTERN 
EUROPE (Education in Europe, Section 4, C >neral. 

So. 4) Tr. Coxxncil of Europe, Strasbourg. Council 
for Cultural Cooperation. 1965. 187p. 

ABCTRACT ; A review of the present situation in laodern 
langueige tezK:hing in the more general context of 
pedagogies and adult education, euid of the use of 
television as a medium of instruction in the 
19 countries of the Council of Cultural Cooperation, (pg) 

22. AC 001 013 

Brandeis University Morse Communication Research Center. 

ONE WEEK OF EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION, Number Four, 

Apr 17-23, 1966. National Center for School and 
College Television. 1966. lOlp. 

ABSTRACT : This report, the fourth since 1961, covers 

one week of programming by 115 educational tele- 
vision (ETV) stations licensed in April, 1966 
and presents a measurement of their output. The 
main body of the report is devoted to an analysis 
of programming for three separate audiences served 
by ETV — the school audience, the college-adult 
instrixrtion audience, and the general audience. 

Under each category the amount and time pattern of 
broadcasting, the sources (local and outside) of 
programs, svibjects broadcast, repeats, and live or 
taped transmission are reported. Information is 
also included on the stations themselves, a summary 
of findings related to changing patterns in ETV, 2 uid 
the methodology of the report. Detailed tables and 
charts are included. While the mmber of ho^irs 
broadcast ^remained stable for the college-adult 
instruction axjdience, programs decreased from 
14 percent of total broadcast hours in 1964 to 
9 percent in 1966. Nearly half of the hours in 
this category could be viewed for credit, and about 
one gueurter were broadcast into college classrooms. 
Programs for continuing professional education, 
es)''>ecially for physicians, lawyers, amd engineers, 
and for vocational training were on the rise. 

Programs for teachers accounted for one quarter of 
programming. (ja) 
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23. ED 010 545 

Miller, Barry L. PATTERl^ OF EDOCATIOHAL USE A 
TELEVISED PUBLIC AFFAIRS PROGRAM, A STUDY (W 
"METROPOLIS, CREATOR OR DESTROYER?" Hew York 
University, Hew York. 1966 OE-5- 16-039 EDRS 
PRICE MF-$1.00, BC-$8.00. 198p. 

ATTRACT: In the spring of 1964 , 80 educational 

te? jvision stations in the United States and Czunada 
r»>n a series of eight filsis on modern urbzm life 
entitled "Metropolis, Creator or Destroyer?" The 
films, a boc^ of readings, and a Viewer's Guide, 
planned and coordinated by a group of cooperating 
universities acting on a national level, were the 
focus of a vigorous local educational program. In 
section I of this study, the development of the 
program, the reeidintgs, and the utilization plans 
are discussed. Sec:tion II is a synopsis of the 
educational use of the Metropolis package. Section 
III is a detailed account of the liveliest program, 
that of the Portlemd Center of the Chregon State 
System of Higher Educati(»[i. In Section IV the 
basic patterns of use (studio panels, additional 
studio programming, community involvement, selective 
community involv^ement) , reactions to the materials, 
and the impact of the program on commxinity action 
are described. Section V contains conclusions and 
recommendations. Appendixes include the University 
Council's members and committees. Viewer's Guide, 
the T 2 d>le of Contents of the readings, and a list 
of HET stations ^ich broadcast the films. (aj) 

24. AC 000 978 

Sim, R. Alex. A RADIO FORXm PROJECT FOR THE CAHADIAH 
HORTH. A report to the Indiem-Eskimo Association 
of Canada on the feasibility of initiating a radio 
listening group project in the C2madian Horth in 
cooperation with the CBC and other governmental and 
non-governmental agencies. Indiaui-Eskimo Association 
of Canada, Toronto. Canada Centennial Commission, 
sponsor. 1965. 64p. 

ABSTRACT : In the summer of 1965, a feasibility study 

was made of a radio listening group program in the 
Canadizm North. Facilities at present are inade- 
quate. People are separated not only by distance, 
but by type of settlement, ethnic differences, zmd 
socioeconomic classes. A 2-year experimental pro- 
ject is proposed, to be named "Nunaliit" (the place 
where people come to talk, malce decisions, nd act) . 
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The first-year prograia would concentrate on oral 
transmission only and would provide a multilanguage 
project (Eskimo, Loncheux, and English) at Inuvik 
in Western Arctic, where CDC has radio facilities, 
and a unil 2 mguage project (Eskimo) from East or 
Central Arctic. Production tezmis would travel zibout 
the country taping discussions with local leaders 
on issues importauit to them. the 4-6 week programs 
%^uld be given on Monday evenings at 7:30 during the 
winter of 1966. During the second year, 1967, 
visual materials, such as films and filmstrips, would 
be added. About 13 people would be necesszury for 
the program. These would include a few with language 
facility but lack of experience in broadcasting. 

It is hoped a partnership can be worked out among 
the CBC and lEA, responsible for broadcasting and 
organization of the groups, financial support from 
government amd other agencies, and the participants 
themselves, who should take increasing responsi- 
bility. Appendixes include CBC service in the North 
and a typical Eskimo newscast. (eb) (Available 
from Indian-Eskimo Association of Canada, Toronto, 
at $1.50.) 

25. AC 000 749 

Ohliger, Oohn F. THE LISTENING GROUP IN ADULT 

EDXKIATIOil (Ed.D. thesis.) California University 
(Los Angeles) . 1966. 311p. University Micro- 

films #6612843. 

ABSTRACT : This thesis examines listening group pro- 

jects in over 30 countries in the past 45 years. 

The historical study and the review of research are 
broken down into the elements of — purposes and 
outcomes of projects, clientele, broadcasts and 
supplemental printed materials, methods of grou+ 
organization, methods of postbroadcast discussions, 
group leadership, and feedback. Direct amd related 
research is evaluated in regard to the conclusion 
that such groups can spread the learning of factual 
material, promote the development of desired attitudes, 
increase interest in public affairs, affect moti- 
vation toward group and individual action, and 
contrilnite to more direct deroocraury. Other research 
findings point to the tentative conclusions that 
(1) projects need a substantial staff of field 
organizers, zmd (2) listening groups attract 
clientele of lower educational and econcinic attain- 
ment than the typical peurticipant in adult education. 
Special emphasis is placed on early efforts of the 
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British Broadcasting Corporation, Anterlca’ s Town 
Meeting of the Air, Canada's National Fans Radio 
Forum, zmd the many pcojects of UMi^CO in under- 
devel(^}ed areas, (eb) 

26. Rovan, Joseph. TELEVISION IN THE SERVICE OF ADOLT 

EDOCATION (IN TELEVISION AND ADOLT EDUCATION, 

NO. i. Jui 1960/3-10. ) 

27. A BELGIAN EXPERIMENT: TRAINING COURSES FOR T.RAnBBjg 

OF TT^xECLUBS IN BELGUM (IN TELEVISION AND ADULT 
EDUCATION, No. 1. Jul 1960/19. ) 

28. WHAT IS BEHK3 DONE IN 6ERMI«Y (IN TELEVISION fMD 

ADULT EDUCATION, No. 1. Jul 1960/21. } 

29. Cassirer, Henry R. A WIDE HORIZON (IN TELEVISION 

AND ADULT EDUCATION, No. 2. Nov 1960A-2. ) 

30. Greene, Peter Friese. TELKVISICMI: A STUDY FOR 

OBSERVATION IN HUM2UI RELATIONSHIP (IN TELEVISION 
AMD ADULT EDUCATION, No. 2. Nov 1960^1-13. ) 

31. Rovan, Joseph. TELEVISION IN PEOPLE'S UNIVERSITI^ 

(IN TELEVISION AfU) ADULT EDUCATION, NO. 2. Nov 
1360A4-17. ) 

32. British ^oadcasting Corporation. EDUCATION IN 

BROADCASTING (IN TELEVISION AMD ADULT EDUCATION, 

No. 3. Apr 1961/5-9. ) 

33. Standing Conference on Television Viewing. HEMCKtANDUM 

TO THE PILKIMGTOH COMMITTEE (IN TELEVISIOM AMD 
ADULT EDOCATKMI, No. 3. Apr 1961A0-18. ) 

34. Central Cowreittee of the Communist Party of the U. S.S.R. 

BROADCASTING IlffiROVEMQrrS MiD DEVELOPMENT OF 
^n^LEVISION IN THE U. S.S.R. (IN TELEVISION AND 
ADULT EDUCATION, No. 3. Apr 1961/23-28.? 

35. Tarroni, Evelina. A PRO^tAM ON TEE STRUGGLE AGAINST 

ILLITERACY (IN TELEVISIOM AND ADULT EDUCATION, 

No. 4. Aug 1961/3-8. ) 

36. Hitzig, Ulrich. FCmiBl 1961 (IN TELEVISION AND ADULT 
EDUCATION, Nc. 4. Aug 1961A1-12. ) 

Shipp, 6. AN EXPERIMENT IN ADULT EDUCATIOlUiL 

TELEVISION (IN TELEVISION AMD ADULT EDUCATION, 

No. 4 . Aug 1961A3-15- ) 



37. 
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38. Ahtik, V. THE ROLE OF TELEVISION IN THE CULTURAL 

CLUBS IH SLOVENIA {IN TELEVISION AND ADULT 
EDUCATION, No. 4. Aug 1961/19-23.) 

39. Dieuzeide, Henri. SOME REMARKS ON EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 

AND ITS ORGANIZATION (IN TELEVISION AND ADULT 
EDUCATION, NO. 4. Aug 1961/37-39.) 

40. Hudson, Robert B. and Henry C. Alter. TELEV:.SIOK 

IN THE COMMUNITY OF EDUCATION (IN TELEVISION AND 
ADULT EDUCATION, Nos. 5 & 6. J9n 1962/1-4.) 

41. Zilk, Helmut. TELEVISION EDUCATICaiAL WORK (IN 

TELEVISION AND ADULT EDUCATICHJ, Nos. 5 & 6. 

Jan 1962/10-11.) 

42. Sindslov, L. ADULT EDUCATION BROADCASTS (IN TELE- 

VISION AND ADULT EDi’CATICM, Nos. 5 & 6. Jan 1962/ 
14-16.) 

43. AC 000 156 

Inquai, Solotnon. THE APPLICATION OF RADIO IN 

COMMUNITY E2DUCATI0N IN ETHIOPIA (Ph.D. dissertation) 
1964. 143p. 

ABSTRACT ; In this study the use of radio in adult 
education is examined and its applicatioi: in 
Ethiopia is proposed. Adult education progrctms 
in the United States, Canada, Brazil, Colombia, 
and India were studied. Questions answered 
include — (1) How is radio used in adult educaticn, 

(2) What are its effects and limitations, and (3) 

Cccn Ethiopia learn from the experience of these 
countries? (aj) 

44. Shevlin, Alexander. OPERATIOai ^.LPHABET - A 

PHILADELPHIA EXPERIMENT IN INSTRUCTIONAL TELEVISICWJ 
(IN TELEVISION AND ADULT EDUCATION, Nos. 5 & 6. 

Jan 1962/27-31) 

45. Standing Conference on Television Viewing. THE ANNUAL 

MEETING (IN TELEVISION 7\ND ADULT EDUCATION, NOS. 

5 & 6. Jan 1962/55-59.) 

46. Breitenfeld, Frederick, Jr. THE COMMITMENT OF 

EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION TO A FREE SOCIETY (IN 
TELEVISION AND ADULT EDUCATION, No. 7. Jul 1962/ 

1-5.) 



O 
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47. University of Georg ia Center for Continuing Education. 
PRO^tAM OP (^KERAL CULTURE STUDIES FOR ADULTS 
(IN TELEVISION AND ADULT Q3UCATION, No. 8. 

Oct. 1962/17-18.) 

40. AOUIT EDUCATION ON INDEPENDENT TELEVISION (IN 

TELEVISION AND ADULT EDUCATION, No. 9. Mar 1963/1.) 

49. Sandor, Gyorgy. CULTURAL CENTERS AND TELEVISION 

(IN TELEVISION AND ADULT EDUCKTION, No. 9. 

Mar 1963/3-9.) 

50. Koblew^ca— ffroblowa , Janina and IRyszard Koniczek. 

YOUTH PUM AND ^TELEVISION CLL^ IN POLAND (IN 
TELEVISION AND ADULT EDUCATION, No. 9. Mar 1963/10-23.) 

51. An^ican Foundation for Continuing Education. SCIENCE 

FOR THE COiriERMED CITIZEH (IN TELEVISION AND ADULT 
EDUCATION, No. 10. Jul 1963/20-21.) 

52. Martin, Peter. EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION ACROSS CANADA 

(IN TELEVISION AMD ADULT EDUCATION, No. 10. 

.Ttil 1963/22-25.) 

53. DuAourq, Carlos. Alberto. TBC^LCAL SCHOOL TELEVISION 

IN AR^NTXNA (IN TELEVISION AND ADULT EDUCATION; 

No. 13. May 1964/7-10.) 

54. Rovan, Joseph. TELEVISION AND SOCIETY (IN ISLEVISXON 

AND Amur EDUCATION, No. 15. Oct 1964/1-6.) 

55. Michalec, SSdenii^. TELEVISION AMD ADULT EDUCATION 

(IN TELEVISION AND ADULT EDUCATION, No. 15. 

Oct 1964/7-8.) 

56. Rovan, Joseph. THE THIRD PROGRAM OP T^ BAVARIAN 

TELEVISION (IN TELEVISION AMD ADULT EDUCATION, 

No. 16. Jan 1965/1-4.) 

57. Souza, Alfredina de Paiva ©. EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION: 

A ^ASILIAN EXPERDffiNT (IN TELEVISION AMD ADULT 
education. No. 16. Jan 1965/17-21.) 

Puglisi, Dr, . JULT EDUCATION ON ITALIAH TELEVISION 
(IN TELEVISION AMD ADULT EDUCATION, No. lu. 

Jan 1965/42-47.) 



58. 
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59. AC 000 436 



Brickmem, William W. eind Stanley Lehrer. AUTOMATION; 
EDUCATIC^, AND HUMAN VALUES. 1966. 419p. 

ABSTRACT : This collection of papers was made from 

those presented at two conferences (1963 cind 1964) 
at the Center for Continuing Liberal Education 
at The Pennsylvania State University. The aim 
of the conferences was to provide regional and national 
stimulus *-o sustaxned study about the impact and 
implication^^ of exponential technological chcinge. 

The chapters are eurranged in four main groupings. 

The first group is brought together with reference 
to time point of view — Outlook, the second focuses 
upon the Humanities, the third upon Education com- 
prehensively considered, the fourth upon Man, Mind 
and Soul. The document is published by School 
and Society Books, New York. (eb) 

60. ED 012 887 

Stanford University Institute for Communication 
Research. EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION, THE NEXT TEN 
YEARS. Stanford University, California. Institute 
for Communication Research. OE-34036 U. S. Office 
of Education, Washington. Bull-1964-12. 1965. 

EDRS PRICE MF-$1.50, HC-$15.96. 399p. 

ABSTRACT ; Four studies of educational television were 
commissioned by the U. S. Office of Education. 

The first, contracted to the National Association 
of Educational Broadcasters, surveyed plans of edu- 
cational , '',st itutions , estimated needs for channel 
allocations for these plans, and made engineering 
studies of how to meet these needs. The second 
study, made oy the University of Nebraska, surveyed 
needs and plans of educational institutions for 
exchange of teaching materials and recommended ways 
of meeting these needs. The third, contracted to 
the Institute for Communications Reseetrch at Stanford 
University, studied problems of finance, progr^aa 
^vslity# manpower training, and design and eguipment 
of schools. The fourth study, made by Nertiional 
Educational Television, studied audiences of eight 
educational television stations in six different 
situations in the United States. This study was 
summarized in an appendix and the results were to 
be published separately. (Changes which had occurred 
since the first publication of this document-l962-were 
noted in the foreword. Also included were the 
recommendations of the Television Advisory Panel of 
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the Office of Education. Apper^dixes include brief 
histories of both edacaticma7 leviaion and 
educational radio.) (This do, jient is available, 
for $1.25, fron U. S. GovernsM^nt Printii^ Office, 
Wa^ington. O. C. 20402.) (sg) 

61. AC 001 119 

Li*bacher, Janes L. USING FIU4S, A HANDBOOK FOR THE 
PRO^AM FLAHHER. 1967. 137p. 

ABCTRACT s This handbook for program planners has 
chapters on every type of film use, written by 
people active in the film field in their owi 
cosiMinities — program plmming. film evaluation, 
presentation and promotion, films in small tovms, 
in public libraries, in musetois, used for discussion 
groups, community and college film societies, school, 
church, and home film programs, film festivals, 
and films used with young people. Major film 
organizations au:e described and there is an annotated 
bibliography of publications and periodicals dealing 
with films, a selected list of sources of free 
films, and major film libraries for rental and 
purchase. (This document is available from 
Educational Film Library Association, Inc., 250 West 
57th Street, Hew York City 10019, for $3.50.) (aj) 

62. AC 001 001 

Rosen, Earl. Ed. EDUCATIOHAL TSLEVISIOH. CANADA, 

TOT OTVELC^MENT AND STA!^ OF ETV, 1966. 1967, 

108p. Abstract filed.) 

ABSTRACT ; A national survey outlines objectives, 
issues, and specific projects and developments in 
public school broadcasting, teacher education, 
higher education, and service to adults and to the 
general cossnxnity. Includes a ch^ter on ETV and 
adults 1:^ Alan N. Thomas. (ly) 

63. AC 000 766 

Hanna. Ian. Ed. LANGUAGE TEACHING FOR ADULT EDUCATION, 
PAPERS FROM TOT MDRKSBGP FOR ADULT EDUCA^rXGN 
lANGUAGE TUTORS. Australian Association of Adult 
Education, Melbourne. Council of Adult Education, 
Victoria (Australia) . Monash University, 

Melbourne (Australia) . Jun 1965. 67p. 

MSTSMCT z These pi^mrs are concerned with the practical 
applications of modem language teaching smthods to 
teaching adult education students. Consid^^le 
Intention has been given to the use of readily 
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available visual and textual materials, and of 
standard equipment, tape recorders, gramc phones 
zmd projectors. (aj) 

64. AC 000 832 

National Extension College. UNIVERSITY INTER- 
COMKUNICATION, THE NINE UNIVERSITIES RESEARCH 
PROTECT (Final report by the Reseeurch unit of the 
Naticxial Extension College presented to the Inter- 
University working Party on Aug 4, 1966.) National 
Extension College, Cambridge (England) . Calouste 
Gulbenkian Foundation, sponsor. 04 Aug 1966. 95p. 

ABSTRACT ; One year systematic investigation of ways 
in which telecooaaunication might help higher 
learning institutions by; sharing facilities, 
pooling resea’^ch information, better using existing 
resources, broadening the scope of their teaching 
through use of inter-university television system. 
Participating universities; Hull, East Arglia, 

Essex, Univ. College, London, Cewibridge, Leeds, 
Glasgow, Stratchclyde, Sussex. (Pub. by Pergamon 
Press, Oxford.) (gh) 

65. AC 000 199 

Welch, John M. and Coolie Verner. A STUDY OF TWO 

METHODS FOR THE DIFFUSICM OF KNOWLEDGE (Reprinted 
from Adult education, 12 (4) /2J1-237 , Sum 1962.) 

Welch, John M. 2 ind Verner, Coolie. 1962. 7p. 

ABSTRACT; This study examined the relative effective- 
ness of two processes for the diffusion of kn..At»ledge 
(adult education group method and connmnicat ion 
[news bulletin] by using changes in behavior expressed 
through the adoption of recommended practices as an 
indication of the degree of learning achieved. 

There aure references. 

66. AC 000 220 

Robinson, John. EXPLORING THE RANGE ADULT INTERESTS 
(IN PROGRESS IN LIBRARY SCIENCE, 1965, ed. by Robert 
L. Collison. London, 1965, pp. 179-194). 1965. 16p. 

ABSTRACT; A survey of adult interests by BB T 

Educational Broadcasting in 1964 r^-vealed that 
most interests do not arise from acaderic or 
intellectual curiosity but from the personal, prac- 
tical needs of everyday life. Home and family 
interests are most prevalent, followed by vocational 
and working interests, and other social interests 
such as imasic, dramatics, and local history. (eb) 
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67. Foreign Policy Association. HOW TO PIAM A WORLD 

AFFAIRS PROGRAM, A GUIDE TO IDEAS, TECHNIQUES, 
MATERIALS (Special feature IN Intercom, your 
guide to the world affairs field 9(2)/2~53, 

71-72, Mar-Apr 1967). 57p. 

snsTnarT t Addressed to program planners, this issue 
outlines both topics and formats, ranging from 
discussion groups and lectures to organizing a 
community for action in vjorld affairs. Substantial 
bibliograj^ies list publications on bow to organize 
various types of programs and materials on parti- 
culzur progrzun topics. Film sources, sources of 
speeders, and organizations participating in wrld 
affairs are listed and some eure described. (ja) 

68. Siemens, Rodney. PARTICIPATIC3N IN A TELEVISION COURSE 

ON FARM ACCOUNTING (Master’s thesis). Si€»ens, 
Rodney. Colorado State University, Fort Collins. 

Aug 1966. 87p. pp. 48—49. 

ABSTRACT ; To determine the effects of patrticipation 
in a Manitoba, Czmada, television course on feme 
accounting, a questionnaire was devised on age, 
educational level, size zmd type of farm, contact 
with the Manitoba Extension Service, evaluation 
of the course and written materials, adoption of 
farm managen\ent practices, knowledge of farm 
mmagement, end participatiem in the course. 

Subjects were 60 farmers who had taken the course, 
and 79 others who had only purchased the written 
materials. (Meastxrement of participation was 
based on the nrnber of programs viewed and question 
sheets submitted for correction.) Scores on the 
kn^/ledge test, etdoption of new practices, and course 
evaluaticxis were strongly related to participation. 
General farmers participated more than specialized 
farmers. Participation of wives was strongly 
related to knowledge scores, increjssed eidoption of 
new practices atnd course evaluations. Farmers vdio 
had previously adopted few przKrtices ewlopted more 
after tziking the course. There was no statistical 
relationship between participation emd aige, educa- 
tion, size of f2um, and contact with the Extension 
Service, between knowledge of practices and adoption 
of new practices, or betwen educational level and 
rating of the written materials. (author/ly) 
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69. AC 001 152 

North Carolina Departinent of Public Instruction. 
FERTILIZER AND LUffi, SPECIAL TV COURSE, ADULT 
EDUCATION. North Carolina, Department of Public 
lnstructi<»i. Agricultural Education Section. 

1967. 118p. 

70. AC 000 787 

Parker, James F. , Jr., amd Judith E. Downs. 

SELECTION OF TRAINING MEDIA. Wright-Pat ter son 
Axr Force Base, Ohio. Aeronautical Syst. Division, 
Matrix Corp, Arlington. Psychological Research 
Associates. U. S. Department of Coranerce, 

Washington. Office of Technical Services. Sen 
1961. llOp. ^ 

ABSTO^: This report is designed to assist a training 

analyst faced with the problem of selecting specific 
training aids and devices to be used in support of 
the development of the personnel subsystem of a 
military system. The translation of statements of 
desired personnel performance and capabilities, as 
presented in Qualitative and Quantitative Personnel 
Requirements Information and task analysis documents, 
into training objectives is discussed. The effective- 
ness of various training media in meeting specific 
training objectives indicated and justified in 
t^s of objective evidence. An example is presented 
illustrat^ the manner in which training media are 

sel^ted in support of a typical Air Force operator 
position. 



71. AC 000 922 

IS ^TELLCTE ACT AMBIGUOUS? (Repring from Broadcasting, 
71/66-73, Aug 8, 1966). Aug 1966. 8p. 

A TTRACT ; C^inion on a domestic satellite coswunica- 
tions system by Comsat, Ford Foundation, television 
networkds, and ETV are reported briefly. (sg) 

72. AC 000 161 

Howard, Berthamae. AN EVALUATION ®PDDY OP THE MACON 
COUNTY EXTENSION HONE ECONOMICS PROGRAM, SUWIARY 
(University of Missouri Problem 400) . Howard, 
Berthamae. Missouri University, Columbia. 1964. lOp, 

A BSTRACT ; A telephone survey indicated that women 
particip^ing in Extension Home Economics programs 
preferred to receive information about programis 
through the mass media and wzmted apeci’^l interests 
meetings such as sewing and flower arranging. 
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73. AC 000 162 

Evams, Helen H. FIFTEEN YEARS OF ADVICE TO PARENTS 
OF YCXJNG CHILDREN IN SELECTED NEWSPAPERS AND 
MAGAZINES, 1946-1960 (SumaaLry of M.A. Thesis). 

Evams, Helen H. Ohio State University, Colxnnbus. 

1965. lip. 

ABSTRACT : A coe^arison of the mnber amd quality of 

articles on child caire appeauring in raatgazines and 
nespapers from 1946-1960 with that appearing from 
1921-1945 indicates a slight increase in publication 
although the total amoung of material presented ais 
advice to paurents was still inadequate. 

74. AC 000 451 

Stoller, Frederick H. THE USE OF FOCUSED FEEDBACK 
VIA VIDEOTAPE IN SMALL GROUPS (NTL Explorations 
in human relations training amd research, 1) . 

Stoller, Frederick H. National Education Association. 
National Training Laboratories. 1966. 17p. 

ABSTRACT ; A major technical problem in psychotherapy 

amd counseling is to provide a client with am objective 
view of his behavior, goals, amd attitudes, and of 
how these mesh together. The opportunity to see 
one's self as seen by others can be provided by 
videotape, a tool with several advamtaiges — it 
involves the audiovisual channels of information, 
playback can be immediate or delayed, selectivity, 
repetition, and stof^>ed action are easy, and tapes 
can be stored amd used aigain. A spontaneous, natural 
group session cam be conducted before television 
cameras if the director is attuned to what is 
significant in the group interaction at the moment, 
acquainted with television equipment amd prograsroing, 
amd knows group processes. Focused feedback, a 
emthod of using videotape for enhancing small group 
conf rontation, is based on the assumption that the 
style of communication presented to the world is 
significant. By focusing on how one communicates, 
rather than what one coimaunicates, videotape 
feedbaick has the potential for strengthening some 
of the most import amt phaises of am encounter group. 
(National Training Laboratores, National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. , Washington, 

D. C. 20036, $1.50) . (aj) 
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75. AC 000 193 

Carter, Roy E., Jr. A FIELD-EXPERXMEHTAL STUDY OF THE 
FOMCTIOHS OF EDUCATIOiai. TELEVISION FOR ITS AUDIEPCES, 
WITH SPECIAL REFEREEICE TO THE PCTEMTIAL ROI£ OF 
CHIIDREEI IH STIMDLATIHG FAMILY USE OF THIS MEDIUM — 
Third Report. Caurter, Roy E. , Jr. Minnesota Univer- 
sity, Minneapolis. Conniunication Research Division. 
Jhn 1964. C3BG-7- 3 3-0400-166.1 36p. fs 

ABSTRACT ; To discover the extent to vdiich children 
could be attracted to evening educational tele- 
vision progrzuss and to learn Whether the youngsters 
might interest their pzurents in viewing the programs, 
tenth-grade social studies classes were divided into 
four groups. (1) Discussion was used to stimulatv's 
viewing of a public affairs series on the area's 
educational television station, (2) students received 
brochures through the siail publicizing the programs, 

(3) both types of stimulus were coobined, and 

( 4 ) a control situation involved neither stimulus. 
Dependent variables were the evening educationad. 
television viewing habits of children and their 
parents. The discussion method was successful in 
Increasing the number of EdTV viewers aanong children, 
but only while the experiment was in progress. 

Program interest did not generalize to other edu- 
cational television broadcasts. There was a 
statistically significant increase in parents' 
viewing of the experimental program in response 

to the combined effort of mailed publicity and 
children's class ejq>erience. (aj) 

76. ED 014 014 

Mational University Extension Association. EDUCATIONAL 
TECHNOLOGY, PREPARATION AHD USE IN ADULT BASIC 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS. Nattional University Extensi^ 
Association, Washington. U. S. Office of Education, 
Division of Adult Ec^'ucation. Jun 1967. 0EG2-6- 

061894-1894. EDRS PRICE MF-$0.50, HC-$4.92. 123p. 

ABSTRACT ; Audiovisual materials, when combined %<n.th 
consideration of the %^ays people learn, can offer 
new ways of expressing ideas, pres<miting information, 
and making instmiction challenging and efficient. 

This publication, directed at teachers of adult 
basic educzbion and their administrators, 
illvistrates af^lications of instructional technology 
to adult literacy programs. Local production 
techniques are enqbasized and program planners are 
urged to make full use of professional and para- 
professional services of the community. Sections 
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Include a glossary, plzms for training sessions 
(in-service training, workshops, and institutes), 
available resources, media used in adult basic 
education (video and audio tape recorders, progranraed 
instruction, computer-assisted instinct ion, 8nim 
motion pictures, film loop and overhead projectors, 
tele— lecture systems, including Victor Electrowriter 
Remote Blackboard emd BlaclJjoard-by-Wire-System) , 
and classified, annotated bibliographies. (aj) 

77. AC 001 676 

American Management Assoc iaticm. AMERICAN MRNA^MENT 
ASSOC IATI(»I CCaiFEREHCE AND EXHIBIT ON EDUCATIC3N 
AND TRAINING (Third, New York, August 8-11, 1967) . 
American Mzuiagement Association, New York. 1967. 26p. 

ABSTRACT ; This summary of the plenary sessions of the 
Americem Management Association's Third Annual 
Conference and Exhibit on Education 2 ind Training 
features discussions of the motivational aspects 
of the learning process, the social and technological 
dimensions of educational and instructional tele- 
vision, the current role of audiovisual devices 
in learning, the present state of educational 
"hardware" and "software", the nieasurement of educa- 
tional effectiveness, trends in tests and testing, 
and means of assessing public school education in 
America. Addresses on public universities in 
America, the financing of education in urban areas, 
zmd useful areas of partnership between education and 
industry in promoting computer assisted instruction 
are included. (This document is availeOsle from the 
American Management Association, 135 West 50th 
Street, New York, New York 10020) (ly) 

78. AC 000 750 

Erickson, Clifford and Hyman M. Chausow. THE CHICAGO 
CITY JUNIOR COLLEGE EXPERIMENT IN OFFERING COLLEGE 
COURSES FOR CREDIT VIA OPEN CIFiCUIT TELEVISION, 

Reports of the three year experiment, 1958, 1959, 

1960. Erickson, Clifford G. cind Chauscn«r, Hymen M„ 
Chicago City Junior College, Chicago, Illinois. 

Chicago Public Schools, Chicago, Illinois. Aug 
1960. 195p. 

ABSTRACT ; Year by year description in text and tables 
of the administration, enrollment, costs, achievement 
con^arlsons in controlled experiments, special 
studies, and for future research. A brochure and 
press releases are inserted in v.2 and v.3 includes 
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bulletins, faculty applications and assignment 
nail- in sheets. (aj ) 



79. AC 000 317 

Fam Forum Project Committee. FARM RADIO FORUM IN 
SASKATCBmAN, AN EVALUATION OF TBE 1956-57 FARM 
FORUM PROStAM. Saakatchetwan University, Saskatoon. 
Fans Forum Project Committee. May 1957. 224p. 

ABSTRACT; The Biaticmal Feurra Radio Forum, a rural 

adult education movement, has been contributing to 
the develc^ment of rural people throughout Canada. 

In response to a need for more information on the 
Forum in Western Canada, a Committee was designated 
to evaluate the program in Saskatchewan. Chapters 
include a description of the Farm Forum Institute, 
surveys of farm families, organization of Forums, 
the 1956-57 record of Saskatchewan Forum, member- 
ship characteristics, evaluation of the program by 
the meshership, by local Forum organizers, and by 
provincial leaders, and the Coraaittee' s conclusions 
and recoaasendations. (ja) 

80. ONISCO. MASS MEDIA IN ADULT EDUCATION (Documents 

of the Prague Seminar, The Ccuitribution of Research 
to the Use of Audio-visual Mass Media in Adult 
Education, Oct 5-10, 1966) (Text in English, French, 
Russian, Spanish, Czech, 2 md German). Czechoslovakian 
UIMSCO Comstisslon, Pr 2 ^e. International Central 
Inst, for Youth and Educational Television. 2 Aug 
1967. lOSp. 

This intematlcxial seminar, organized by 
the Central Committee of the Czechoslovakian Trade 
Unlcm of Educmtlonai and Cultural Workers euad sup- 
ported ty UNfSCO emd the Czechoslovakian UN^CO 
Ccmmisslcm, brought together 118 specialists in mziss 
media from 14 ccxintries. The aims of the seminar 
%#^e to accelerate work relating to contributions 
of reseeurch to the use of audiovisual mass media 
in adult education, to Initiate interdisciplinary 
ex^ange in such areas as techniques 2 uid method- 
ology , and to further the cocaperation of or^uiizations 
and the cocurdination of their efforts in this field. 
Seminar reports, accompanied by commentary, dealt 
with primary research problmos, the state of the art 
of mass media zidult education, evaluaticxi criteria, 
and aspects of viewer research. The work groups 
discnissed radio, television, fllsm, and possi- 
bilities for further research. Conclusions zmd 
suggestions were given concerning research and 
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training needs, publications, information exchange, 
and cooperative program planning through UNESCO. 

(The Document is in English, French, Spanish, 

Russian, Czech, and German, 2 ind includes a list of 
participating Czechoslovakian orgeuiizations , and 
rosters of delegates. It is available from the 
Czechoslovakian UNESCO Commission, Prague, 105 pages) 
(ly) 

81. AC 001 520 

Adams, Charles F. TRAINING TYPISTS IN THE imUSTRIAL 
ENVIRONMENT, PRELIMINARY REPORT OF A PROTOTYPE 
SYSTEM OF SmJi.-"ANEOUS, MULTILEVEL, HULTIPHASIC 
AUDIO PROGRAMMIN*!, Adstms, Charles F. National 
Association of Manufacturers, New York. MIND 
Monograph, 1 May 1966. 22p. 

ABSTRACT : In 1965 ten Negro and Puerto Rican girls 

began clerical training in the National Association 
of Manufacturers (NAM) Typing Laboratory I 
(TEELAB-I) , a pilot project to develop a system of 
training typists within the industrial environment. 
The initial system, and adaptation of Gregg audio 
materials to a rachine technology, taught accuracy, 
speed building, job simulation, filing, spelling, 
and production work. TEELAB-I took the novice to 
over 40 words per minute in eight weeks ^md could 
be administered by ziny typist. Based on a ten- 
student class, the cost per trainee was $8.00 per 
week for leasing the equipment, typewriter rental, 
books, supplies, and administration time. In 1966, 
a tape-based system with a four-channel simultaneous 
playback of typing instruct on on four skill levels 
was designed for use in tEELABS vI and III, capable 
of FM radio broadcasts in which simultaneous four- 
channel trzmsmissions could be made on sub-carriers 
while the station carried its regular progrzsn 
schedule. Such technicjues could lead to cost 
reductions by making training available to large 
nunbers of trainees. (This document is available 
from the National Association of Manufacturers, 

277 Park Avenue, New York City 10017) (aj) 

82. AC 001 475 

Luke, Robert A. LITERACY THROUGH TELEVISION (IN 

Audiovisual instruction 11 (4) /260-262 , Apr 1966). 
Luke, Robert A. Apr 1966. 3p. 

ABSTRACT : In this article televised adult basic edu- 

cation programs in several cities are reviewed. 
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83. ED 013 418 

Gladiaon, Williajn T- A REPORT TO THE BOOSE IHTBRSTATE 
AND FOREIGN C0»N1ERCE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATIONAL 
TELEVISION LEGISLATION. Gladioon, William T. 

Jlil 1^>67. EDRS PRICE ME-§0. 25, HC-$0. 56. 14p. 

ABSTRACT ; Educational television stations WQEX and 

WQED, in Pittsburgh, have been providing specialized 
adult education courses for managers and supervisors 
in business and for physicians and nurses. Other 
educational television sta^’iorvs throughout the 
country are active, nOt only rn these eureas, but 
also in fire <ind police training, and in providing 
credit and ncncredit courses at the college and 
professional levels. Televised courses have greatly 
improved access to top-level instruction. They 
encourage con^pany-sponsored training, save time ai.d 
money, make the community more training~rd.nded, 

^u^d stimulate active discussion and the esrchange of 
group or departmental ide 2 ts. (ly) 

34. AC 001 236 

Bartlett, Alton C. CHANGING BEHAVIOR THROUGH 

SIMDLATIGN, AN ALTERNATE DESK^ TO T-<mOOP TRAINING 
\IN Training and development joutT\al, 21(8)/38-52, 
Aug 1967. Bartlett, Alton C. Aug 1967. 17p. 

ABSTRACT ; A program to improve the interpersonal 
competence of corporatiCMi m&nagers intended to 
avoid the problems of the T— group approach, is 
described in detail. To in^prove communication 
between individuals , two tecdinigues which provide 
tl^ best siimilation are used — tiie case method amd 
role playing. The importance of feedl''ck is 
stressed. (aj ) 



85. AC 001 052 

fiedemeyer, Charles A. and Gayle B. Childs. N15W 

PERSPECTIVES IN DNIVERSlfY OXtR^PGMDlNCE STUDY. 
Wedemeyer, Charles A. and GayJ.e B. Childs. Center 
for the Study Liberal Education for Adults, 

Chicago. 1961. V3p. Tables. Footnotes. 

ABSTRACT ; Several million Americans aure served by aca— 
d«nic, private, and military correspondence programs, 
many of which es^loy group methods amd mass media 
(ra^io, televisic-a, films). Correspondence programs 
cam be adjusted to any background or level of ability, 
provide varied subject matter, permit study at amy 
time or place, and meet academic and other needs 
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through courses for college preparation or rein- 
statement, enrichment courses and similar advzmced 
study, technical and professional education, and 
use with conferences emd institutes. Group corres- 
pondence study in its several forms is conducive 
to econony, active discussion, student motivation, 
and immediate verb 2 il practices, although special 
study guides, instructor orientation, and enrollment 
methods are usually required. Traditicmal corres- 
pondence methods have been cocobined by several 
universities in recent years with audiovisual 
media to provide explication and pacing and to 
improve motivation. Expanded provisions for 
secondary and higher education, topical courses, 
and liberal and humanistic studies are predicted, 
together with wider cooperation and international 
programs. Document includes tables (results o£ 
two evaluative surveys, emd examples of TV-corres- 
pondence courses) . (author/ly) 

86. ED 012 412 

Edstroe^, Lars-Olof. CCamESPOKDEHCE INSTRUCTION IN 
ETHIOPIA, KENYA, TANZANIA, MALAWI, ZAMBIA, AMD 
UGANDA. EXPERIENCES, NEEDS, AND INTEREST (Report 
to the Dag Hammeurskjoeld Foundation.) Edstroem, 
Lars-Olof. Dag Hzonmarskjoeld Foundation, Stockholm 
(Sweden). 1966. EDRS PRICE MF-$0. 75, HC-55.60. 

140p. 

ABSTRACT ; This report on the salient features zmd 

concerns of correspondence instruction in Ethiopia, 
Kenya, Teunzania, Malawi, Zzuabia, and Ugeuida, dis- 
cusses advantages, disadvantages, and requirements 
of the correspondence method in an African context, 
surveys conditions and facilities (postal services, 
roads, instr ictional radio and television, corres- 
pondence schools and colleges, resources for pro- 
ducing instructional materials) , suggests national 
tasks for correspondence teaching, and assesses 
interest in the proposed 1967 correspondence 
instruction seminar. Teacher training and upgrading, 
preparation of correspondence educators, mass educa- 
tion of un®iployed primary school dropouts, inservice 
medical training (for example, for the Ethio-Swedish 
Pediatric Clinic) , improvement of teeK:hing methods 
by coffining correspondence coiirses with classroom 
settings, and inculcaticm of study .xills and 
habits for lifeloTig learning, are discussed as a 
part of the urgent manpower training needs throughout 
Africa. Prc^lems emd issues such as language (as in 
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Ethiopia and Malawi) and govem*Bental versv^s privat:e 
courses, major orgemizi^rlons such as the Corres- 
pondence Course Unit (Zambia Ministry of Education) , 
oubstzmding efforts such as the Malawi Correspondence 
College Radio Cleissroom, and recommendations on 
Participation in the seminar, are stressed, 
j Appendixes on operating expenses and programi 

planning are included. (ly) 

® 87. ED 010 861 

t 

Spencer, O. F. 2 uid Elizabeth Powell. CORRESPOKDENCE 
STUDY- SURVEY QUHSTIOHHAIRE AMD SUMMARY OF REPLIES 
(Title supplied) . Spencer, O. F. and Elizabeth 
Powell. FIUEA. Correspond^ce Study Division. 

Syllabi Study Committee. Apr 1966. EDRS PRICE 
MF-$0.25, HC-$0.32. 8p- Tables. 

i ARSTRACT ; The Syllabi Study C -mraittoe of the Corres- 

j pondence Study Division of the National University 

j Extension Association is studying the possibility 

, of a central repository for syllzbi used in corres 

\ pondence study, in instructional television, and/or 

perhaps in other forms of independent study off- 
canqpus. This questionnaire was sent to 62 member 
institr ';ions, asking for information on such courses 
I at the college credit level, college non credit 

level, high school, and other levels. It also asks 
for the institutional attitude toward a central 
• repository of these materials, policy concerning 

i the production, use, and sale of syllabi, and the 

j use of syllzbi produced by other institutions . 

I Data gathered from the 53 returned replies zure 

j tabulated but no conclusions are drawn from them. (^) 

■ 88. ED 012 859 

i 

{ Rutgers Labor Vacation Cmiter. PROGRAM TO TRAIN 

j TRADE UNI.0NISTS AND CAP STAFF WORKERS AS COMMUNITY 

ACTION TRAINERS, CURRICULUM AND SCEEIRJLE. 

Industrial Union Council, AFL-CIO. New Jersey 
Community Act;lon Training Institute- Rutgers. The 
j State University Lzbor Education Center. 1967. 

EDRS PRICE MF-?0.25, HC-$136. 34p. 

t 

I ABSTRACT ; Objectives of the ten— dz^ residential 

training program held in June 1967 were — to under- 
stand the role of the trainer, to develop skills 
zuid knowledge in working with groups and in imple- 
menting community action training programs, to 
heighten self-zmrzureness, to learn to apply force 
field analysis to problem solving, to interpret 
labor's position in socizd. progrants, to investigate 
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zmti-poverty legislation zmd causes of poverty, 

2 md to test new ntethods of training non-professional 
as trainers. The curriculum! wa^ to include group 
discussion, films, role playing, zmd analyses of 
decision making and progrsoa evaluation zuid review 
techniques. Visits to meuipcwer projects were 
plzuined, and sessions on reseaurclh techniques and 
resources, on the nature of state govermoents ' 
political auid economic power, amd on the role of 
labor in improving urban housing and education and 
in civil rights. Participants were to evaluate 
the training program. As a final exercise each 
paurticipamt would orgamize the project he plauined 
to inclement within his community. The residential 
phase of the program was to be followed by bi-wej^ly, 
structured, all-day seminaurs in which field project 
experiences would be reviewed. (aj) 

89. ED 012 882 

Verner, coolie auid Peter M. Gubbels. THE AIXJPTION 

OF REJECTION OF IBIHOVATIOSIS BY DAIRY FARM OPEFtATORS 
IN THE LOWER FRASER VALLEY (Publication, 11) . 

Verner, Coolie amd Peter M. Gubbels. Camada. 
Agricultural Economics Rfiseaurch Council, Ott?itwa. 

Jun 1967. EDRS PRICE MF-$0.50, HC-$3.64. 91p. 

ABSTRACT : SocioecorxMic characteristics, responses 

to innovations, and use of info.rmation sources were 
correlated for 100 ramdomly chosen dairy fairraers 
in the lower Fraser Valley of British Colursbia. 

Ten dairying innovations were divided into two 
groups according to complexity. Adoption scores 
were used to classify the fauna«.*rs amd stages of 
adopticm (aiwareness, interest, evaluation, trial, 
adoption) . Chauracteristics positively related to 
adoption vaere active information seeking, social, 
participation, highetr income, amd large herds of 
young stock. Characteristics negatively related 
included long dairying experience, laurge families, 
and long tenure on the present fauna. Awareness 
came largely by mass media, but personal contacts 
were dominant at later stages of aidoption. On the 
less complex innovations, u'^awaureness and dis- 
continuation were higher, while rejection, auioption, 
mid continuation were lower. About half the 
rejections c curred during awareness.. District 
Agriculturists and fauna organizations played a 
minor role in diffusion amd adoption. Provisions for 
keeping Camaxiiam farmers abreast of desirable 
innovations were judged inadequate. (The document 
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includes 43 tzdDles and 37 references.) This publi- 
cation is also available, for $2.00, froca the 
Agricultural Economics Research Council of Canada, 
Colonel By Drive, Ottawa 1, Ccinada) (ly) 

90. AC 001 246 

Zambia University. THE ROLE OF THE UNIVERSITY IN 
ADULT EDUCATION TRAINING (Report of a conference 
held at the University of Zambia, Department of 
Extra-Mural Studies, Dec 14-15, 1966) . Zambia 
University, Lusaka. Department of Extra-Mural 
Studies. 19SS. lOOp. 

ABSTRACT ; Fifty-one representatives of goveriuaent, 
the University of Zambia, and industry discussed 
the role of the University Department of Extra- 
Mural Studies in the affairs of the country. The 
consensus of the conference was that the tiniversity 
conduct research, act as an advisor to other agencies, 
and work with them in developing and evaluating 
training programs, that a sub-coroaittee of the 
National Council of Education be formed to coordinate 
adult education activities, and that training courses 
be set up for teachers of extension workers, vol\xn- 
teers, prospective teachers, and those working in 
mass media. Correspondence courses snould be backed 
by radio 2 uid residential progrcuas. Subjects offered 
should include philosophy of adult education, 
teaching methods, program planning, comparative 
adult edixration, economics of developsnent , Izunguage 
problems, emd factors affecting adult learning. 

Other skills could be taught in conjxinction with 
Other institutions. Papers read and distributed at 
the conference, information on training courses 
in eidult education, list of conference p>articipants, 
and futxire trends in the depeurtment zure included. (aj) 

91. AC 000 290 

Kelman, Herbert C. THE REACTIOHS OF PAKTICIPANTS IN 
A FOREIGN SPECIALISTS SEMINAR TO TBBIR AMERICAN 
EXPERIENCE (IN Journal of social issues, 19(3)/ 

61-114, Jul 1963) . Kelm 2 m, Herbert C. Jul 1963. 54p. 

ABSTRACT ; In 1963, 28 coismunications specialists from 
16 countries sp>ent four months in the United States 
studying Aster icem broadceisting, pxzirticulzurly educa- 
tionzd. broadcasting. As part of their program, 
a six* week seminar was held at Brandeis University 
with three goals — (1) to pirovide particip>ants with 
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a professionally useful experience; (2) to open up 
channels of cotmtunicatlcx^ between participants and 
their Aioerican colleagues; and (3) to provide parti- 
cipants with first-hand knowledge of American mass 
miedia and American society and life in general. 

This report is an evaluation of the seminar. (ja) 

92. AC 000 489 

Payne, J<*n G. VIDEOTAPE RECORDING FOR MANAGEMENT 
TRAINING, A REPORT FR(»l WESTERN ELECTRIC ON HOW TO 
USE TELEVISION. (IN Training and development 
journal, 21(4)/18-25, Apr 1967). Payne, John G. 

Apr. 1967 . 8p. 

ABSTRACT : Although an expensive training tool, tele- 

vision adds a new technique to the trainers' devices 
for creating learning designs, but it is no replace- 
ment for a competent and sensitive trainer. (eb) 

93. Ivancevich, John M. and James H. Donnelly. STEPS 

TOWARD PROF^SIONALIZATION OF TRAINING DIRECTORS. 

(IN Personnel journal 45 (ll)/662-667 , 695, Dec 1966). 
Ivancevich, John M. and Donnelly, James H. Dec 
1966. 7p. 



ABSTRAiC^ : To help the training director to select 

the most applicable technique to fulfill his needs 
research on the effectiveness of seven laethods is 
reviewed. The methods 2 u:e — lecture, conference 
(discussion), programmed instruction, role playing, 
sensitivity training, television, and movie films. 

94. AC 001 716 

Breitenfeld, Frederick, Jr. AN ANALYSIS OF TOE ROLE OF 
PRINCIPAL PHILOSOPHIES OF ADULT EDUCATION IN 
EDOCATIOMAL TELEVISION PRO<H*AMMING FC^ ADULTS 
(Ph.D. thesis). Breitenfeld, Frederick, Jr. 

Syracvise university, Syracuse, New York. 1963. 226p. 

ABSTRACT : Assviming educaticnal television to be a form 

of liberal adult education, its programming, present 
and potential audiences, and the attitudes of 
various publics toward it were investigated. Two 
views toward liberal adult education were 
recognized. The traditionalist argues that content 
transcends method, that the goal of liberal adult 
education is indivld^^al change, that the audience 
for continuing education is limited to intellectually 
curious community leaders, and that the result is 
an improved community. The modernist contends that — 
method can be educative in itself, the goal of 
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liberal adult education is often cosununity better- 
ment, the audience for continuing education is the 
entire populace, and the result is a group of improved 
individuals. Prograsaming rationale appears to be of 
the modernist camp^ but the design of noost programs 
follows the traditionalist view. Educational tele- 
vision reaches community leaders who are not avid 
general television fans. The traditionalist considers 
this right. The modernist argues that educational 
television should CGc^>ete with commercial static;ms 
for audiences in order to expose those who need it 
to cultural enrichment. (Document is availedsle 
from University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Order No. 64-5644. Microfilm $2.95. Xerography 
$10.35. 226p.) (author/aj) 

95. AC 001 713 

Houk, Marian Mixon. THE COtiTRIKJTIONS OF FOUR NATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS TO THE DEVELOPMENT OF EDUCATIONAL 
TELEVISION IN THE UNITED STATES (Ed.D. thesis). 

Houk, Marian M. American University, W shington, 

D. C. 1963. 343p. 

ABSTRACT : The major problma of this study was to 

analyze the significance of the contributions to 
the educational television movement in the United 
States made by the United States Office of Education, 
the National Association of Educational Broadcasters, 
the National Education Association, and the Ford 
Foundation, organizations active in the initiation 
and development of the educational television 
movement from 1950 to 1962. Supporting problems 
studied were the motivations of each organization 
for participating in the educational televisicMi 
mweraent, the interrelationships ciraong the orgemiza- 
tions, and their future plans for continued activity 
the field. (Document is availrnle from University 
Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Michigan. Order No. 64-2437. 
Microfilm $4.40. Xerography $15.55. 343p. (author/aj) 

96. AC 001 180 

Rocklyn, Eugene H. THE APPLICATION OF PROGRAMMED 

INSTRUCTION TO FC^EK^ U^iGUAGE AND LITERACY TRAINING - 
Rocklyn, Eugene H. Paper 8-67. DA44-188-ARO-2. 

George Mashingtcm University, Washington. BusfllRO. 

F^ 1967. 13p. 

Kl, shown in the programs described, the 
advantages of programmed foreign language instruction 
for military personnel lies in eliminating or 
relieving the need for native or highly trained 
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instructors, emd in providing needed practice through 
repeated opportunities to respond in a fztvorable 
learning envirorasent. The first course, designed 
to help troops gather low level tactical information, 
used recorder eguipment, taped course material, 
scoring equipment, and printed course material. 

The programmed course in Vietnastese (largely com- 
posed of queries for information, social amenities, 
®*^vi®i*i9 terms, 'nstr\x:tions, and commzuids) employed 
a dual-track student tape recorder, earphones, and 
a student nk.crophone. These programs led to clearly 
increased proficiency even among relatively less 
able students. In programmed literacy education, 

(a coraparzrtively undeveloped area) the Progressive 
Choice Remiing Method and the Di^bold Group system, 
both of \diich combine programmed instruction with 
tutorial instruction, have also shown considerzd>le 
promise. (The document includes 4 references, and 
a description of the National Clearinghouse for 
Self- instructional Language Materials.) (This 
document, AD 647841, is availzQsle from the 
Clezuringhouse for Federal Scientific and Technical 
Information, Springfield, Va. 22151. Microfiche- 
$0.65, Hardcopy-$3.00) . (ly) 



97. AC 001 176 

Showel, Morris and others. AUTOMATION OF A PORTION OF 
NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS LEADEP.SHIP PREPARATION 
TRAINING. Showel, Morris and others. George 
Washington University, Washington. Bun^O. 

TR-66-21. U. S. Department of the Army. Office of 
Research and Development. 2J024701A712 01. DA- 
44-188-AR0-2. Dec. 1966. 42p. 

^^STRACT • A method of presenting roughl one— seventh 
of the Airmy's two— we^ leader Preparation Course 
(LPC) through autoamted instruction was developed. 

The automated instructicm method included the use of 
tape-recorded lectures, supported by visual, aid 
frames, and programmed workbooks. Autoaated presenta- 
tion proved to be at least as effective as con- 
ventional instruction in imparting the leadership 
knowledge covered by automation. In addition, those 
students who learned through the automated PMthod 
appezured to retain their knowledge better than the 
conventionally-trained students. The automated 
method also exhibited practicality in .eduction of 
instructor requirem^ts, flexibility of scheduling, 
and consistency of level of presentation. The auto- 
mated program was adopted for use at Army Training 
Centers presenting the LPC. (author) 
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AC 001 177 

Whitted, J. H., Jr., and others. DEVELOPMQPT AHD 

EXPERIMENTAL EVALUATION OP AN AUTOMATED hRJLTI-MEDIA 
COURSE ON TRAMSISTCaiS . Whitted, J. H. and others. 
Aerospace Medical Res. Laboratories. Wright- 
Patterson AFB, Ohio. A?mL-TR-66-142 . RCA Service 
Company. Cainden, N. J. AF-33 (615) -2880 . Sep 1966. 
114p. 

j^BSTRACT ; A study was made of the feasibility of 

developing a fully automated self-study program for 
teaching electronic solid state fundamentals and to 
assess through a controlled experiment the relative 
effectiveness of the automated course compared to 
the conventional instructor/classroom presentation 
and self study materials from the Air Force Extension 
Institute. Media for the automated course included 
tape slide audiovisual presentations, programmed 
text, cued text, sound movie, workbook, and an RCA 
transistor trainer. Although the classroon* subjects 
received somewhat higher ratio gam scores on the 
average than the multimedia subjects, this difference 
was not significant. Both of these modes proved 
more effective than the extension course materials. 
Principal measures of effectiveness were a pretest 
and a posttest made up of multiple-choice items 
relating to the solid state theory covered. Findings 
suggest the need for practical, reliable, flexible 
media and methods, a high degree of student partici- 
pation, positive reinforcement, and opportunity for 
review. (This doeument, AD 646 671, is available 
from the Clearinghouse for Federal Scientific and 
Technical Information, Springfield, Va. 22151. 
HF-$0.65, HC-$3.00.) (author/ly) 

Boswell, John H. and others. TELE- LECTURE: AN 

EXPERIMENT IN REMOTE TEACHING. (IN ADULT LEADERSHIP) 
16 Mar 1968. pp. 321-322. 

CONTINUING MEDICAL EDUCATION ON TELEVISION (IN ADULT 
LEADERSHIP) 16 Mar 1968. p. 336. 

UNESCO. BOOR DEVELOPMENT IN ASIA. Paris: UNESCO, 1967. 

Johnson, Eugene t. PUBLIC TEI^VISION AND PUBLIC 

AFFAIRS EDUCATICN. Washington: Adult Education 

Association, lSo7. 

Johnson, Eugene I. THE NEW MEDIA IN PUBLIC AFFAIR 

EDUCATION. W( shington: Adult Education Association, 

1967. 
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104. Tyler, I. Keith. COHBATIHG ILLITERACY WITH TELEVISIOK 

(IH AV COraiOHICATIOil REVIEW) 13 (Fall 1965) , pp. 

309-324. 

105. Cunningham, Clarence J. VIDEOTAPE — ^A TEACHER EDUCATION 

TOOL FC^ ADULT EDUCATC^ (IN ADULT LEADERSHIP) 

15 Mar 1967. p. 332. 

106. UNESCO. NEW EDUCATIONAL MEDIA IN ACTION: CASE STUDIES 

FOR PIANNERS, Volume 1. Paris: UNESCO, 1967. 

107. UNESCO. NEW EDUCATIONAL MEDIA IN ACTION: CASE STUDIES 

FOR PIANNEELS, Volume II. Paris: UN^CO, 1967. 

108. UNESCO. NEW EI3UCATIONAL MEDIA IN ACTION: CASE STUDIES 

FOR PLANNERS, Volume III. Paris: UNESCO, 1967. 

109. Schranm, Wilbur and others. THE NEW MSDIA: MEMO TO 

EDUCATIONAl, PLANNERS. Paris: UNESCO, 1967. 

110. Johnstone, jo}in W. C. and Ramon J. Rivera. VOLUNTEERS 

FCH LEARNIZKj. Chicago: Aldine Publishing Company, 1965. 

111. AC 001 426 

Carnegie Commission on Educational Television. PUBLIC 
TELEVISION, A PROGRAM FOR ACTION. Report and 
recommendations of the Carnegie Commission on 
Educational Television. Carnegie Corporation of 
New York. Jan 1967. 284p. 

ABSTRACT : The report of the Carnegie Commission on 

Educational Television proposes a non-profit 
corporation for public television to receive and 
disburse private and government fvmds. It recomn^nds 
increased government support of local emd national 
program production, new facilities for live-broadcast 
interconnection, research and development in pro- 
gramming zuKi prodiKTtion and in television technology , 
and recruitment zmd training of specialized talent. 

There should be additional enabling legislation 
and financing through excise taxes on television 
receivers. The existing system (Decec^ser 1966) is 
outlined — sponsorship (21 school, 2 ~‘ state, 35 
university, and 41 community stations) , sources of 
general programming, distribution, zmd financial 
support. Chzuracteristics ct£ commercial zuxl public 
television and their audiences ai*e described, and 
the potentials of educational television discussed. 
Supplementary papers also discuss legal aspects. 
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projected long-run operating costs, and the role 
of the Federal Comunications Coromission. Finzmcial 
and operating reports of education televi-’ion 
stations, July 1965-june 1966, are presented, 
together with df ta on audience sizes and occupational 
suid educational characteristics of listeners. 

Docuraent includes 35 tables, a map, and list of 
ETV Stations. (This document is available from 
Bantam Books, New York, New York 10016) (ly) 

112. McMahon, Ernest £, and others. COMMON CONCERNS: THE 

POSITION OF THE ADULT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION OF THE 
U. S. A. Washington: Adult Education Association, 

1967. 

113. Adult Education Association. MASS MEDIA/ADULT EDUCATICM. 

(Newsletter of the Mass Media Section of the Adult 
Education Association, Issues #1 through #5.) 

114. Johnson, Eugene I. EXTENDING THE EDUCATIONAL INFLUmiCE 

OF TELEVISION BROADCASTS. Boston: World Peace 

Foundation, 1967. 

115. ED Oil 993 

Groofnbridge, Brian, ed. ADULT EDUCATION AND TELEVISION, 

A COMPARATIVE STUDY IN CANADA, CZECHOSLOVAKIA, AM) 
JAPAN. Groombridge, Brian, ed. National Institute 
of Adult Education, London (England) . UNESCO, 

Pari.’- (France). Sep 1966. EDRS PRICE MF-$0.75, 
HC-S5.68. 142p. 

ABSTRACT : Studies on the educational uses and potential 

of television in Canada, Czechoslovakia, and japan 
outline and discuss (1) the social zind educational 
context of ETV in each nation, (2) kinds of programs 
and their purposes, (3) exploitation of ETV by 
adults, (4) research on audience characteristics 
and needs, and (5) forms of cooperation between 
television broadcasters and adult education. The 
Canadian report stresses (1) cooperation with 
universities, e<2ucators, and adult education organiza- 
tions, (2) CBC objectives (e.g., greater under- 
standing between French and English Canadizms) , 

(3) program production and scheduling, (4) staff 
training, (5) the impact of television on the Farm 
ForiBB and Citizens Forum series, and (6) research 
and planning needs. The Czechoslovakia report 
en^hasizes (1) investigation of audience viewing 
patterns and reactions, (2) effective planning 
and production and scheduling, and (3) cooperation 
with other educational bodies in advisoXY# creative, 
and staff training activities. The Japanese report 
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seeks to relate adult education and television 
to i;ocial needs through formal and informal courses 
(correspondence and women's education, etc.), general 
cultural and inforiBational broadcasting, suitzdala 
production methods, and specific leadership training 
t^hniques- Case studies on ::he CBC series '’Four 
PhilosopJiers" (Canada) , health education (Czechoslovakia) , 
and wcmten's classes (Japan) are given- Document 
includes editor's comBentary, 4 tables, 71 

references. (Mational Institute of Adult Education, 

?4.50) (ly) 

116- Oiiliger, John. SCXTIAL CHANGE IBRCXJGH LISTENING GRODPS- 
(IN ADULT LEADERSHIP) 16 Jan 1968. pp. 247-250. 

117. Knowl es, Malcolm S- ed. STUDBOOK OF ADULT EDUCATION 

IN THE UNITED STATES. Chicago: Adult Education 

Association, 1960. 

118. AC OQO 110 

Rossi, Peter H- and Bruce J. Biddle, ed. THE HEW 

MEDIA AM3 EDUCATION. Garden City, New York: Anchor 

Books, Etoubleday and Company, Inc., 1966- 22p. 

^^RACT : Audio-visual aids such as the package progrzmis 

developed by the Fund for Adult Education (1951-1961) 
have made a great impact on adult education- 
Television courses have not b»en popular, perhaps 
mass media alone C 2 uinot actively involve 
the learner in the learning process. Mass media 
have been used with group discussion on local and 
national levels and a combination of television, 
correspondence study, and on— campus class meetings 
has been used successfully for credit courses at 
several colleges. Other promisit^g innovations are 
electronic information storage a d feedback devices 
and cos:put<'.^rized m2mages^nt games. There are five 
guiding principles for increasing the educative 
potential of the newer media — (1) understanding the 
cultural values of learners, (2) using new media for 
self-diagnosis of learning needs and evaluation 
of learning experiences, (3) involviisg the learner 
in educational planning, (4) organizi^ zdult learning 
around problem situations, and (5) using learner's 
experience xn discussions and permitting him to practice 
what he has leam>ed in simulation exercies. Inter- 
action among leztmers and between learners and teachers 
is ne^^essary. (Doctiment includes a summary of 
National ^inicxi Research Center (NORC) 's report 
on participants in adult educaticm (Jetstone, 

1963) aid possibilities for increasing the iz^>act 
of the newinr media on adult education.) (aj) 
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119. WD 014 038 

Ohligcr, John. LI8TEM1K GKOUTS, NASS MEDIA HI ADULT 
KNJCIITXCM. Ohligcr. Center for the Study 

of Liberal Iducation for; Adultt, Boston. 1967. 
mis ntXCE Mr>$0.50« wr-S3.44. 86p. 

author exaeinea listening groogfi pro-> 
jects in over 30 countries since the 1920s. The 
historical study and the I'-evietr of rciveareh deal 
with purposes and outcasts of projects, clientelv^, 
broadcasts and supplenental printed stater* als. 
sMtthods of gro«g> organisation.nethods of pcst-broad- 
cast discussions, group leadership, amd feedlMKk. 

Direct and related research iit evaluated in terns of 
the conclusicsi that such ^aaps can igpread the learning 
of factual sMiterial. help dovelop desired attitudes, 
increase interest in public affairs, affect antiva^- 
tion toward group and indiv^ual action, and contri- 
bute to snre direct d seio c racy. Other research 
findings suggest that projects need a substantial 
staff of field organisers, and that listening grw^'xps 
attract clientele of loner econoaiic and educatxonfil 
attainnent than the typical participwit in asbilt 
education. Special eaphasis is placed on early 
efforts of the British Broadcasting corporation. 
AsMTica's Town Meeting of the Air. Canada's national 
Fam Radio Forusi. and the sumy projects of UMBBCO 
in underdeveloped areas. (This docunent is a revision 
and adaptation of a doctoral dissertation presented 
to the University of California at lx>s Angeles.) 

(This docessent is also available fron the Center 
for the Stud^ of Liberal Bducation for Adults. 

138 Hountfort Street. Brookline. Mass. 02146} . (ly) 

120. Ohliger. John. MMMr RAFFBUBl TO THE CAMADXAM FABN 

RADIO FOMDN? (XV ADUIS* EDOCATXOH) 18 Spring 1988. 
pp. 176-187. 
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Siaeation Association of 
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